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The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. It. 58$*) temporarily to 
provide revenue for the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes- 
Mr. TELLER said: 

Mr. President: As I said yesterday, I do not intend in what I 
shall say to go into the question of our power to hold territory 
nonadjacent to the United States, nor do I intend to discuss the 
legal question involved. I said more than two years ago that I 
did not think the question whether or not we should hold those 
islands was in controversy. I felt certain from the hour that 
Dewey went into the harbor of Manila that we should be com- 
pelled to have some relations with those people, and that those re- 
lations must be of more than a commercial character. 

I believe that those islands, if we have to hold them as we art* 
now holding them, will not be profitable and can not be made 
profitable. I myself have never believed they could be made profit- 
able; and yet I have believed that for certain reasons it was a 
proper thing for the Government of the United States to have a 
closer relation with them than they have with any other country. 
I have believed, that in the hands of certain European or Asiatic 
powers those islands would be dangerous to us. For that reason, 
and for that reason alone, I believe it well that we should main- 
tain, if possible, friendly relations with the people of the Philip- 
pine Archipelago. But I have never supposed that there would 
be an attempt on our part to take and hold and own the islands in 
the complete sense of the term. I am sure when the treaty with 
Spain was before the Senate that that result was not anticipated 
by any member of this body, and I am sure that the party in 
power did not contemplate at that time the present existing con- 
dition of things. 

I want now to repeat that I do not believe any profit can be 
made by holding the islands commercially if we have to hold 
them by force. Not only is it contrary to our principles of gov- 
ernment, but it is contrary to our interests to hold any people in 
subjection or compel them to give us commercial privileges and 
opportunities which they do not give to other nations. I had 
supposed that if we were to accept this as a question unsettled, 
the first problem would be, perhaps, to determine what our rights 
may be there. Inasmuch as there is nobody in the world save 
the Filipino who can challenge the right of the United States to 
hold or not to hold those islands, and nobody is likely to do so, 
and nobody would be allowed to do so if anvone should attempt 
it 

Mr. SPOONER. Except here. 

Mr. TELLER. It is not worth while, therefore, outside of the 
American Congress, where it is a proper subject of debate, to con- 
sider that question. Inasmuch as we have been told by those in 
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proposition unassailable and uncontradictable. that if ever a peo- 
ple are elevated, the elevation must be acconrplished by their own 
efforts. I do not mean to say that a country like ours can not 
have, and that it has not had, great influence on the people of the 
world and incited them to better conditions, because it is true that 
its influence has been felt. 

I have no doubt that the example of the colonies in their fight 
for independence and in the good government they established after 
they had attained their independence brought on the great con- 
test which soon followed, and in which all of the European world 
participated, and out of which grew, whatever you may say of 
the tyranny of Napoleon, and although with bloodshed and dis- 
aster to all the peox^le who participated in it, more for the human 
race than has been attained in any other two hundred and fifty 
or five hundred years in human history. It was Napoleon who 
broke the strength of the theory of the divine right of kings. I 
have not any doubt myself that Lafayette, with his conception 
of American government and American freedom, was an im- 
portant factor in bringing on, though unintentionally on his 
part, the great French rebellion against the constituted authori- 
ties. Wicked as that revolution was in many details, yet out of 
it came infinite good. But our influence was then, f and it should 
ever be, that of an exemplar, and we should not attempt, Ma- 
homet-like, to enforce upon other people our civil, political, or 
religious views. 

DOCTRINE OF DESTINY. 

I think I may safely assert that it is not the duty of any indi- 
vidual or nation to attempt an impossible task, or to attenrpt a 
task difficult in the extreme unless it is to be followed by great 
good. We have attended that task, sometimes under the pre- 
tense that it was to bring a commercial advantage to us, some- 
times under the pretense that destiny or Providence had imposed 
the duty on us. I do not know what men mean when they tell us 
that destiny has required us to do a certain thing. Do they mean, 
in the case of the Philippines, that the Omnipotent has decreed 
that we shall enter upon a period of spoliation and war, and that 
with blood and bayonets, and swords, and the thundering of can- 
non we shall force upon the people of the Philippine Islands that 
which we think is good for them and that which they think they 
know is not good for them? If I had such conceptions of Deity, 
I should have to change every sentiment of my heart, and I do 
not believe it is much less than sacrilege to say that the Almighty 
demands this sacrifice of us. 

I should want, before I engaged in it, a plain edict from the 
Almighty. It would have to come, not as the oracles came to the 
old Greeks, not as they came to the heathen world when it pro- 
fessed to hear the voice of its gods. I should want to know that 
it was the voice of the good God and that it was not the prompt- 
ing of the evil one. I could imagine that the methods we are pur- 
suing might emanate from the god of evil and wickedness, but I 
can not conceive how they could emanate from the Lover of the 
human race, from that God who is Love. 

If I could hear the directing voice of the Almighty in this mat- 
ter, and could thus be made to feel that it was a duty incumbent 
upon us to carry our civilization to the Philippine Islands, I 
would not hesitate, no matter what the cost. But I insist that 
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His voice has not been heard in this question. I insist that if 
there is any reason why we should be there it can not be found in 
the command of Deity, 

OPPOSED TO AMERICAN INTERESTS. 

Mr. President, it is equally certain to me that the interest of 
the United States does not demand our presence in the Philippines 
on our present footing. It is equally certain to me that even if 
we should get rid of the question of morals, if we should forget 
that nations must respond for wrongdoing like men, if we should 
forget every page of our history, if we should forget what our 
fathers declared over and over again, and what they went to war 
for — the maintenance of a principle — that governments are insti- 
tuted by men for the benefit of men, and their just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed — if we should forget 
that in the interest of commercialism, I insist that there is no 
such demand on us. for no man can stand in this Chamber and 
show me that in a generation, or in ten generations, can we be 
compensated by the trade there for what we have already sacri- 
ficed and suffered, and that against the will and protest of the 
people who rightfully own and should control, according to 
American ideas, the land in which they live. 

Now, after nearly three years of conflict, after years of actual 
warfare, with a large army in the Philippines — I arn told that 
already 120,000 men have been there — what is the situation? How 
many we have left there, and how many have returned to go to 
early graves, how much evil we have inflicted ux>on our people by 
that course, independent of the cost in dollars and cents. God 
alone knows. No human being can tell us to-day what will be 
the influence upon a great army there amidst all the temptations 
and vices of a tropical climate and among a tropical people. 

It remains yet to be determined by the future how much we are 
to be damaged, not alone in our purse, but how much we are to 
be cursed in our physical and mental and moral manhood. 

There are some things difficult to speak about in public. I shall 
be pardoned, I hope, when I say that if the Army surgeons there 
are to be trusted, we shall receive a curse of curses, not only in 
this generation, but in the generations to come. The blood of the 
American citizen will be contaminated by a vice which flourishes, 
especially in tropical countries, to an extent never heard of before 
in this or any other civilized country, in my opinion. That re- 
mains for the future. 

I can measure the dollars; I can count what it costs in that 
respect; I can consider what it takes out of the pockets of the 
American people; and with our great wealth, great as the cost 
is, I will not put it for a minute by the degradation that has come 
to American manhood in the soldiers that we have sent to those 
islands. I will not attempt to measure it by the side of the deg- 
radation that has come to the whole American people by our con- 
tact there, by lessening their respect for those great, eternal 
truths that no Christian nation can for a moment forget or over- 
look. The worse evil that is befalling us is not the money we are 
paying out. That we can pay; that we can forget, great as it is 
and burdensome as it is; but the other will remain with us always, 
a debt never to be paid. There will be no redeemer for that. 

Mr. President, is it worth it? What do we get? Is there a 
Senator in this Chamber who is happy over the condition there? 



FROM THE PHILIPPINE POINT OF VIEW. 

Is there one here who will say that he has no sympathy with 
the struggling Filipinos? Can anyone fail to sympathize with 
them when he sees death and destruction measured out to them 
and knows, as he must know, that those men believe at least 
that they are fighting for home and fireside, doing that which the 
whole world has declared to be a virtue of superior character. 

I may not agree with them. I may not believe that the great 
American people mean to subjugate and destroy those people. I 
may not believe, and do not believe, that the American people 
desire their subjugation or the destruction of their liberties. But 
we have not succeeded in convincing the Filipino that that is not 
our attitude. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lodge] tells us that 
those people must submit. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. For- 
aker] in impassioned terms declared to us that the American 
Army would stay there until every Filipino acknowledged its 
supremacy. He might have added, I suppose, until he either 
acknowledged its supremacy or went to his grave. 

Why are those men in arms against the United States? I could 
understand why Aguinaldo, an ambitious Asiatic, might take up 
arms against us, for he wanted power and he wanted the advan- 
tage that he could secure as the leader of the people. But what 
of the rank and file? What do the common Filipinos mean when 
they stand in battle before us and when they are ready to go to 
their deaths in the strife? Do they not mean that they are stand- 
ing in defense of what they believe to be right? 

As an American I can not feel happy over the defeat of, and I 
can not myself wish that there should come disaster to, American 
arms. But I can not but respect the people who believe that we 
are attempting to subject them and put upon them a government 
and a system of civilization that they dislike. I can not help 
feeling for them, and I believe every man here feels for them. 
He may say they are misguided, that they are ignorant; but after 
all the man who, when he thinks his home is assailed, stands in 
front of it with his gun is a model of excellency the world over. 

The American people came to their existence as a nation through 
blood. We had a long and bloody war — seven years of contest 
with the then ruling power of the world — but it was not longer 
than the war in the Philippine Islands will be. A Senator has 
said to me that there is no counterpart between our condition and 
that of these people. That is right; there is not. We were 
Englishmen. We had come from England and settled here under 
English charters and English law, but when England attempted 
to put upon us a tax that we believed she should not we went to 
war. We did not take up arms because of any atrocities com- 
mitted upon us. We did not go to war because we were suffering 
from anything that Parliament had done. We fought for a 
principle. As Webster said, in the Senate, in 1834, we went to 
war against a preamble. We went to war against a parliamentary 
declaration that England had a right to govern us and provide 
for taxation of the American colonies without their consent. 
When Parliament passed a resolution declaring that the right ex- 
isted to enact all the legislation required for the colonies, Mr. 
Wilkes, a member of the House of Commons, said, referring to 
it, " It is the compendium of slavery," and when Lord North said, 
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" The tax is trifling,' ' Englishmen in both Houses responded , " The 
American people are not fighting because of the size of the tax." 

They were righting because of the violation of the principle that 
taxation and rei>resentation under English law must go together. 
Oh, no; the conditions are not the same, but we had the right to 
fight. If we were justified in resisting, so is the Filipino. 

It was demonstrated here by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Turner], as it has been demonstrated before, that when we went 
there the Filipino had for years been making a contest in those 
islands for independence from Spanish rule, and that he had 
every reason to believe that we were to give him a better condi- 
tion than that which Spain had maintained. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR. 

Mr. President, I am not going into the question whether ormot 
we promised the Filipinos independence. I am not going to touch 
that subject. It does not make any difference whether we prom- 
ised it to them specifically or not. * We had for one hundred and 
twenty-five years declared that people situated as they were situ- 
ated had a right to govern themselves, and they had no reason to 
suppose that we had changed our attitude on that subject. They 
had a right to believe — as you and I believe and everybody here 
believes — that with a temporary domination that would come in 
those islands there would come a condition consistent with our 
declaration made during the last one hundred and twenty-live 
years by every act of ours and by ten thousand individual declara- 
tions that went out to the world as the cardinal principles of the 
American people. 

When they found that we were adding to our Army, and when 
they found we were not making any promises or pledges to them, 
that we were not doing for them what we did for Cuba, that 
their demand that the same provision should be applied to them 
as to Cuba met with no response from the dominant party here, 
it is not surprising that they should have thought there was a 
necessity for the maintenance of their army. It is not astonishing 
that the friction of two armies of different peoples should have 
brought about a collision such as there was brought about on the 
4th of February, 1899. 

It is not a question whether they were to blame or we. In my 
view of the case, if they were to blame, if it is admitted they 
brought on the war. still it was our duty to have said to them, 
not by General Otis who was there, but for the American nation 
to have said to them by the legislative body, by the Executive 
of the United States, in an official manner, "There is to be no 
subjugation here." 

Do you not believe that if we had asserted the principle which 
is set forth in the amendment I offered yesterday there would 
have been peace in those islands? Why could we not have done so? 
Did not our interests and our duty alike demand that course? If 
not, I pray some Senator here to enlighten me on that subject, 
either now or at some future time. I am sure I have as much inter- 
est in the success of the American people as any man who sits on the 
other side of the Chamber. I believe I have as much apprecia- 
tion of the country's glory and greatness as anybody else in the 
Senate, and I can not myself see where there would have been 
any lowering of dignity if the American nation had said to those 
people, " You are making a mistake as to our intentions." The 
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Senators who sit on the other side of the Chamber had control of 
the legislative and executive departments. Why did thev not 
say to those people: " We do not intend to subjugate you." 

You would have said it over and over again when you were ap- 
pealing to us, who are not in accord with you on general subjects, 
to vote for the ratification of the treaty. You could not have 
ratified the treaty if you had declared your present policy to be 
the policy to be pursued under it. You lacked but a vote or two 
of being defeated. You would have lacked a dozen. You would 
have received no votes except from those who surrendered their 
judgment to the party caucus if you had told the truth when the 
treaty was before us, if you knew the truth. I do not charge 
now that any Senator here meant to misrepresent. I believe that 
th^ policy then was the policy enunciated in the fourth resolution 
with reference to Cuba up to a time after the treaty was ratified. 
And then, Mr. President, in some way — I do not know how — some 
evil influence became dominant and took control of the executive 
department of the Government, and the President's voice was no 
longer for peace, but for war. 

No, Mr. President, there is not any counterpart of our relation 
to England at the time of the Revolution in the relation of the 
Philippines to the United States now. We were an intelligent 
people, but we knew what would happen to us if we remained 
under English rule. 

Not degradation, not despoiling of property, not enslavement 
in the sense the term is used, but political enslavement was what 
our forefathers feared. We would have had to submit to a Par- 
liament where we had no representative, which said to us, " You 
shall pay a tax of 3 pence or 2 pence a pound upon tea. You 
shall put a stamp upon everything that you buy and everything 
that you sell; every document that you issue you shall put a stamp 
on. ' ' That is taxation. What we said was that taxation without 
representation is tyranny. 

Is it any less tyranny in the Philippine Islands than it was in 
America?' I do not believe that we did intend, as a nation, to sub- 
jugate and destroy those people. And yet we apparently thought 
it was not necessary to make any effort to convince them that 
that was not the case. As a result of this negligence we have the 
war, flagrant war (if the reports are true, with probably 20,000 
American citizens sacrificed) and the other evils of which I have 
spoken. Are these to last forever? After all, we are not ready, 
the great American people are not ready, after three years to say 
through the legislative department what the policy is to be^ and 
yet you wonder that the ignorant Filipinos, men not acquainted 
with us, doubt whether we are to give them freedom or not. 
What reason have they to suppose that we are going to give them 
freedom? If we do not mean to hold them in our strong grip, in 
the grip of the greatest power in the world, which they realize as 
well as we, why can you not say to them that they are mistaken? 

Has not the Administration had time to develop a policy? Is it 
possible that there are not statesmen enough in the Republican 
organization or in public life to determine what justice to the 
Filipino, what justice to the American people, what the interest 
of the Filipino and the interest of our own people demand? Must 
we go along in this unhappy condition? Do you think you answer 
the appeal of the Filipino when you reply to him, " You must sub- 
mit; we will subjugate you. When you have laid down your arms, 
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when you have surrendered yourself and are incompetent of fur- 
ther contest, then we will tell you what we are going to do with 
you?" The declaration was made here the other day that there is 
one thing we will promise. It was not said that we will promise 
peace, not that we will promise good government, hat that we 
will promise the Filipino that the god of war shall be felt in every 
section of his land unless he submits unconditionally to us. 

THE ENGLISH PltECBDENT. 

Mr. President, I have spent some time in the last few months 
reading up the history of the conflict between Great Britain and 
this country. I have taken up the debates, and I found again and 
again accounts of men rising in the House of Lords and in the 
Commons and saying to their fellows, ;t Would you, could you 
deal with rebels with arms in their hands? No, no; there must 
be unconditional surrender. When the American people sur- 
render then we will tell them what we are going to do." Pages 
of their reports are taken up with that kind of declaration. 

But there were men there, liberty-loving Englishmen, who dared 
to stand up and say that they would not if they were in the place 
of the Americans surrender under that demand. It was not pleas- 
ing to the party in power in England, but no man rose in Parlia- 
ment in the whole history of the war and charged any other man 
with treason when he said as Pitt said, " I admire and I love the 
Americans for the resistance they are making." 

I wish to read an extract or two from speeches that used to stir 
our blood. I want to read what used to be in the old English 
reader when I was a boy, which we have all read with unction 
and delight, and which had a tendency to stimulate American 
youth with love of freedom, which had much to do with implant- 
ing in us the sentiment that the greatest glory in American life 
is the love of liberty and justice and the belief that when that de- 
parts from us the glory of America will be gone and the end of 
the Republic will come. 

To go back somewhat to the time before we got into trouble 
with Great Britain, you will recall that Great Britain had had 
continental wars and had been in trouble with the rest of the 
world. When she was in her greatest possible distress there came 
forward an Englishman who brought order out of confusion, who 
stimulated the people of that country as no other man ever stim- 
ulated them or. in my opinion, the people of any other country 
in the world. That Englishman was none other than the Earl of 
Chatham, the great Pitt, and he had undoubtedly greater influ- 
ence upon English character than any other man who ever lived. 
In his old age, full of honors and glory, tottering in his walk as 
an aged man does, he made his way to the House of Lords to de- 
fend the Americans, though not to defend American independ- 
ence, for he said: 4< I am not for American independence; I do 
not like the way you are driving these people to independence." 
Then he added: "I wanted the dependency of the American 
people upon the Crown, but I want it as an Englishman; I want 
it as I have it in the county in which I live, and as we have it in 
every English shire and in every county." 

Mr. President, if those words should be uttered here now, if 
Pitt were here and could speak here as he spoke there, he would 
be charged with sedition and treason on the floor of this Senate. 
Hear him further: 

As to conquest, therefore, my lords, I repeat it is impossible. You may 
swell every expense and every effort still more extravagantly, pile and ac- 
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cumulate every assistance you can buy or borrow, traffic and barter with 
every little pitiful German prince that sells and sends his subjects to the 
shambles of a foreign prince, your efforts are forever vain ana impotent, 
doubly so from this mercenary aid on which you rely, for it irritates to an 
incurable resentment the minds of your enemies to overrun them with the 
mercenary sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and their possessions 
to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. 

There is probably not a Senator here who has not, when a boy, 
declaimed these very words in the schoolhouses of the country: 

If I were an American as I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop was 
landed in my country, I would never lay down my arms. Never! Never! 
Never 1 

Not long since, in the city of Paris, there was a gathering of 
distinguished men, and at that gathering, among others, was the 
English minister, Mr. Monson, a scholarly gentleman — a man hold- 
ing high rank aside from his position as an ambassador — who paid 
a high tribute to Pitt. The occasion was the American Univer- 
sity Dinner Clnb, at Paris, February 22, 1897. If Pitt's position 
was contested then, as it was by some of the English lords who 
did not agree with him, the English sentiment to-day appears to 
be with him. This now is from the speech of the English am- 
bassador: 

It is unnecessary for me to remind you that even at the outset of the strug- 
gle, and for some time after its commencement, there were not wanting in 
the mother country voices and those the most eloquent, which not only de- 
nounced the policy of the King's Government, but proclaimed with conviction 
the impossibility of the task proposed. You must all of you remember the 
brilliant oration in which the great Chatham pointed out to his colleagues in 
the House of Lords the absolute futility of the enterprise. 

"My lords,' 1 said he, u you can not conquer America." 

And then Mr. Monson read the same extract from Pitt's speech 
that I have just read to you. When he concluded the quotation 
there was loud applause, and then he said — and this is what I par- 
ticularly want to read: 

This was the voice, these were the sentiments, of the most enlightened of 
the scions of the mother country. They failed in arresting the policy against 
which they were directed, and in my judgment they happily failed; but, none 
the less, they remain on record as the generous expression of a sympathy 
which the adherents of the court might qualify as treasonable, but which was 
in harmony with the traditions of England and with the principles by which 
she has achieved her constitutional liberties. 

Mr. President, it was not necessary to wait until the days of 
Mr. Monson for a vindication of Pitt and his associates. It came 
many years before. It came when Lord Brougham, a great 
Englishman, said that George Washington was the greatest man 
of all the ages and that the principles for which he fought were 
the dearest of all to free men. 

I read still further from Mr. Monson's remarks, as follows: 

If Washington was the personification of sincere and modest patriotism, 
surely Chatham embodies in his mighty soul the inspirations of a patriotism 
none the less sincere nor less genuine, because it. f ound an inadequate response 
on the part of those who encoxiraged a kind-hearted monarch in a course 
which exposed him to the charge of tyranny. 

Preeminent on the east ana west of the Atlantic stand up the figures of 
those two patriots; the one, the type of the calm, reflecting soldier, pene- 
trated with the justice of his cause, and prepared to make every sacrifice on 
its behalf; the other, the sagacious statesman, ripe in years, experience, and 
foresight, brimful of sympathy with the cause of liberty, and overflowing 
with a true appreciation of the spirit which had been aroused by England's 
disregard of her best traditions. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the Senator reading there? 

Mr. TELLEB. I stated that I was reading from the speech of 
the British ambassador to France, made February 22, 1897, in the 
city of Paris, at an American dinner. I read it to show that it is 
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not inconsistent with loyalty to my Government, nor love and ad- 
miration for it. to protest against wbat I believe to be a great 
wrong, not only to the people of the Philippine Islands, but a 
great wrong to the American people. 

Mr. President, let me read a word or two more from what Mr. 
Pitt said apropos of our rebellion against the exactions of the 
mother country: 

Tlie independent views of America have been stated and asserted ns the 
foundation of this address. My lords, no man wishes for the due dependence 
of America on this country more than I do. To preserve it, and not eonilmi 
that state of independence into which your measures hitherto have driven 
them, is the object which we ought to' unite in attaining. The Americans, 
contending for their rights against the arbitrary exactions, I love and ad- 
mire; it is the struggle of free and virtuous patriots; but contending for inde- 
pendence and total disconnection from England, as an Englishman, I can not 
wish them success; for in a due constitutional dependency, including the an- 
cient supremacy of this country in regulating their commerce and naviga- 
tion, consists the mutual happiness and prosperity both of England and 
America. 

In the sanie address he said further: 

You can not conciliate America by your present measures; you can not 
subdue her by your present or by any measures. What, then, can you do? 
You can not conquer, you can not gain, but you can address; you can lull the 
fears and anxieties of the moment into an ignorance of the danger that should 
produce them. But, my lords, the time demands the language of truth. We 
must not now apply the flattering unction of servile compliance or blind com- 
plaisance. In a just and necessary war to maintain the rights or honor of 
my country I would strip the shirt from my back to support- it. But in such 
a war as tliis. unjust in its principle, impracticable in its means, and ruinous 
in its consequences, I would not contribute a single effort nor a single shilling. 

A few days later, while this old statesman was standing on the 
brink of the grave, for the volume which contains these speeches 
of his also contains the addresses that were made in Parliament 
on his dea4ii, he spoke again cm the subject of the American Revo- 
lution. Parliament was considering the use of the Indians. They 
were disclaiming against such warfare and saying that Great 
Britain had degraded herself by using these savages, as we are 
degrading ourselves by using the Macabebes, and one of the lords 
said: 

It was perfectly justifiable to use all the means that God and nature put 
into our hands. 

Upon this. Mr. Pitt (the Earl of Chatham) again rose and said: 

I am astonished, shocked, to hear such principles confessed, to hear them 
avowed in this House or in this country; principles equally unconstitutional, 
inhuman, and unchristian. 

My lords, I did not intend to have encroached again upon your attention, 
but I can not repress my indignation, I feel myself impelled by every duty. 
My lords, we are called upon as members of this House, as men, as Clirist-iiin 
men, to protest against such notions standing near the Throne, polluting the 
ear of majesty. "That God and nature put into our hands." I know 1 )fc 
what ideas that lord may entertain of God and nature, but I know that ki; • -* 
abominable principles are equally abhorent to religion and humanity . Whai: 
to attribute the sacred sanction of God and nature to the massacres of the In- 
dian scalping knife, to the cannibal savage, torturing, murdering, roasting, 
and eating; literally, my lords, eating the mangled victims of his barbarous 
battles. Such horrible notions shock every precept of religion, divine or 
natural, and every generous feeling of humanity . And, my lords, they sh ock 
every sentiment of honor, they shock me as a lover of honorable war and a 
detester of murderous barbarity." 

He then goes on to say that, old and infirm as he is, he could not 
refrain from entering his indignant protest. 

Mr. President, the other day, when the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fouaker] exclaimed with so much force and enthusiasm 
that we would continue this war until every man laid down his 
arms and surrendered to us, I could not help thinking that on 
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several occasions the British King in his address to Parliament 
insisted in, if not quite the language, the same spirit, that he 
would continue the war upon the Americans until they should 
acknowledge the right of Great Britain to tax without represen- 
tation and their proper dependence on the British Parliament. 

I turn now for a moment to read, not the whole of the speech, 
but a few words from the utterances of the King, George III: 

My Lords and gentlemen, I will steadily pursue the measures in which we 
are engaged for the reestablishment of tliat constitutional subordination 
which, with the blessing of Q od, I will maintain through the several parts of 
my dominions. 

He then goes on at considerable length to speak of the American 
people as rebels, as lacking in gratitude for all that Great Britain 
had done for them in so many years. 

OUR POSITION CRITICAL. 

Mr. President, every man who has stood in the Senate for the 
last two years and found fault with the present condition in the 
Philippine Islands has done so at the risk of exciting the displeas- 
ure of the party in power. I do not care to what political organ- 
ization he belongs, I do not care what public service he may have 
rendered, either to his State or the nation, if he calls attention to 
the wicked and infamous condition that exists in those islands and 
expresses the belief that there is a better way, he is held up to the 
contempt of the whole American people, and if he stands on this 
side of the Chamber he is charged with an attempt to introduce 
politics into the discussion of these questions. 

Now, sir, if I know myself, I desire to make no political capital 
out of American misfortunes. I want to make no capital out of a 
condition that makes me sick at heart and sometimes makes me 
almost hopeless for the future of this great Government of ours. 

I believe, Mr. President, as I stand here before the American 
Senate and the American people, that this is a critical period in 
American history. The legislation that we are to enact here will 
not only have its influence upon the 8,000.000 or 10,000,000 
Filipinos, but the result will be felt by the 76,000,000 Ameri- 
cans. If persisted in, this course will absolutely change the char- 
acter of the American Government. You can not continue a 
war for subjugation; you can not continue to insist that 10,000,000 
men are to be encumbered with all the burdens of a relation 
to the United States, but to have none of its benefits, as is the 
case when you deny to them the constitutional rights that you 
give to everybody else; and the American people can not continue 
to submit, as they do submit now, to allow those things to go on, 
without a protest, without experiencing the degradation of the 
public morals which is rapidly approaching and is the inevitable 
result of injustice perpetrated by national authority. 

Why, sir, you can maintain a republic only upon the intelligence 
and morality of the people. No republic has ever been upheld 
upon any other basis, and upon no other basis can one be upheld. 
Whenever we shall lose respect for the rights of men; whenever 
we shall see the American flag become the emblem, not of justice 
and right, but of force only, you will see a rapid decay of po- 
litical morality and of the love of freedom. You may have a Re- 
public in name. The Republic may not die in name; it may live: 
but it will not be the Republic of the fathers; it will not be the 
Republic that it was intended to be; it will not be the Republic of 
our youth. We may have great wealth, we may have great 
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learning, and we may make high-sounding speeches about liberty 
and freedom and republican government, and yet not have a Re- 
public at all. 

Do not the readers of history remember that Augustus and 
others of the Caesars were supposed to be living in a republic? 
No man was more fond, I believe, of parading his devotion to the 
republic than Augustus Caesar himself, and yet a more absolute* 
lord and master never existed on the face of the earth. That was 
a period of letters, of enlightenment* of art, of science, and of 
philosophy, and they maintained for years a pretense that they 
had a republican government, with an absolutely autocratic ruler. 

There have been other republics besides ours, and they have 
lived longer than this Republic has lived, but there is no certainty 
because we have lived one hundred and twenty-five years that we 
will live always. We will live always, Mr. President, if we keep 
in mind all the time that justice miist be done by every man to 
every other man, and, above* all. that as a nation we must deal 
equitably with every power that we come in touch with. 

THE UNITED STATES AS A WOULD POWKH. 

We are a great world power, Mr. President: the greatest in the 
world, I hear the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spoonkr], who 
sits in front of me, say. I agree with him. In all history there 
has not been such a nation as this. We have not suddenly sx)rung 
into a world power. When more than two generations ago — yes, 
nearly three generations ago, eighty years ago— we said to the 
world, " Thus far may you go and no farther; you shall not touch 
the struggling Republics of South America," they respected that 
declaration, and they have respected it ever since. I said before 
that, in my judgment, we had had the greatest influence upon the 
affairs of mankind of any people, at least in modern times; and we 
have had that influence to our glory, not as a great world power, 
but as lovers of men and lovers of justice. 

THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION AND ITS WORK. 

We have in the Philippine Islands 6,000,000 Christian men. 
They are not heathens. They may not be up to our standard ; they 
may not have learned the liturgy of freedom as we have learned 
it; their anthems may not be sung to the same tune as ours in 
their celebration of liberty and freedom, but according to their 
capacity they are as liberty loving as we are. Their conceptions 
are not so high, but their conceptions are their own, given to 
them by the Almighty, and they have a right to them, and we 
have no right to say that ours are better. There are 6,000,000 of 
Christian people that we are attempting to deprive of the right of 
self-government. I know it will be said in reply, " That is not 
true." When do you propose to give them self-government? I 
asked that question of the Senator from Wisconsin a year ago; I 
asked him what was to be our policy. He then told me, as he 
told the Senate, that we would have to send a commission out 
there to find out the facts in order to determine what should be 
our policy. We have sent a Commission there, not to find out 
the facts — although that may be one of their duties — but we have 
sent them there, as we have been told again and again, to supply 
an example to those people of what constitutes American gov- 
ernment. 

Yet in the face of this declaration you have in the statutes 
enacted for that archipelago by the Philippine Commission some- 
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thing which shows the conception of that Commission of what an 
American government ought to be, and if any Filipino can fall 
in love with that he ought to be a slave f or~ the balance of his 
life. 

Who have been the tyrants of the world? Those who exercised 
power without right. It does not make any difference what you 
call them, they who assume power — and all power is assumed 
which does not come from the people over whom it is to be exer- 
cised—are tyrants. 

I do not intend to spend very much time over that so-called 
law which was read to us here last week, but I want to allude to 
it briefly. 

For more than twenty-two years I have had a seat in this Sen- 
ate. I believe I have been as careful in my attendance as most 
Senators. I came into the Senate a comparatively short time 
after the close of the great civil war. We had then to deal with 
a great many ugly questions growirfg out of that war, and I have 
been a witness of some very strange occurrences in this body, 
things that would not be tolerated now, but which were, perhaps, 
justifiable, or respectable, I may say, after that great war. But 
I never saw anything that struck me as so remarkable as the so- 
called enactments of the Philippine Commission which were 
read the other day in the hearing of the Senate. I had seen 
accounts of some of those enactments in the public press, but I 
had assumed, for the credit of the Commission, that they were 
not truly stated. I can not help expressing the gratification that 
came to me when a Senator on this floor declared that the presi- 
dent of that Commission did not approve of those enactments. 

I had respected that official for many years as a man of learn- 
ing, of character, and as a prominent citizen of the United States. 
I had known his father; I had known something of his family; 
and when it was stated here that he had not approved of those 
enactments my heart took courage. But when a few days later 
I learned that he, like the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Foraker] , had 
given his adhesion to those enactments as proper enactments my 
heart sank within me. I do not know whether the American 
Senate, controlled now by the Republican party, is going to stand 
for those enactments or not; I do not know whether the Senators 
can satisfy their consciences or the American people by the viola- 
tion of the fundamental principles of free governmeiitby saying, 
as the French say—I shall not give it in French for fear that I 
might not get the proper pronunciation — "that is war." 

When trouble occurred in France, and when outrages of a 
gross character were committed, the Frenchmen said, as an ex- 
cuse, 4 4 That is war. ; ' Mr. President, you can not say that is war, 
for I assert here now that the history of mankind does not fur- 
nish a parallel for the infamy of these enactments. Wilkes said 
the declaration that Parliament had a right to enact all the laws 
for America was the compendium of tyranny. So I say of this, 
Mr. President, it is the compendium of tyranny, it is the com- 
pendium of infamy: and yet I have seen men stand up on this floor 
and say that they believed it was necessary. If it is necessary 
that we should violate constitutional* principles, if it is necessary 
that we should outrage all the traditions of liberty-loving people 
for ages, it is not worth while that we should attempt to hold 
those islands a single minute. No obligation can be great enough 
upon us to require such a sacrifice of conscience and of decency 
as we should make if we give our adhesion to that idea. 
49S0 
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I want to see if there are any more Senators sitting on the other 
side of the Chamber who will stand up and say, ** We believe that 
is a just and a righteous act." Let me read it, Mr. President. I 
notice the Senator from Ohio skipped it. I know that at heart he 
did not believe in it; at least, I can not believe that he did* 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me to ask what it is 
that he savs I skipped in the reading of the statutes? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, you read it. 

Mr. FORAKER. Then why does the Senator say that I 
skipped it? 

Mr. SPOONER. You slapped denouncing it. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator read it, but without making any 
comments on it, I mean. 

Mr. FORAKER. I hope the Senator will allow me to say that 
there is not anything in tiiat statute that I am not content to read 
and indorse and comment upon. 

Mr. TELLER. Well, Mr. President, to my surprise the Sen- 
ator said that several days ago, but he said it in the heat of de- 
bate. Having great respect for the Senator, I attributed the 
utterance in great part to the fact that it was said in the heat of 
debate. If he says now, after deliberation and thought, that he 
approves of the statute, it is not for me to criticise him; I leave 
him to the ages; I leave him to the people who shall come after 
him; I leave him to the liberty-loving people and the law-abiding 
people of the country. If he can say in his heart, after deliberation , 
that the statute that I shall read in a few minutes is a proper one 
to pass, no matter what the exigencies may be, I leave him to 
settle that, not with me. but with the American people, with the 
people, as I have said before, who have liberty-loving ideas. 

The Senator read with a good deal of interest the other day sev- 
eral statutes of the Philippine Commission which comport ex- 
actly with our statutes. The Senator can not see any difference 
between the statutes passed by the Philippine Commission and 
our statutes. Why, sir, the difference between conditions is 
everything in a statute. We provide that if a man learns that 
treason is contemplated or has been committed he must make the 
fact known. If by the infirmities of human nature, by his love 
for somebody, or by his fears, or from the fact that he sympa- 
thizes -with treason, he does not see fit to make it known, what 
shall happen to him? He is to be tried by a jury of his peers; he 
is to have his neighbors called and they are to listen to the testi- 
mony; they are to consider it; they are to adjudicate upon it. 
The Filipino is to be tried, Mr. President, by no jury. He is to 
be tried by an American judge, in most cases, and when he is not 
tried by an American judge he is to be tried by what would have 
been called in Revolutionary days a Tory Filipino. He is to be 
tried by a man who for a stipend that is paid him goes onto the 
bench to do the work of the conqueror of his people, who with- 
holds from him, as from all, any promise of a better time in the 
immediate future or any other future, except the indefinite prom- 
ise that i4 when you are fit for self-government we will give it to 
you." 

Mr. President, let me read this statute. I want to read first the 
eighth section, which provides that — 

Every person who shall utter seditions words or speeches, write, publish, 
or circulate scurrilous libels against the Government of the United States or 
the insular government of the Philippine Islands, or which tend to disturb or 
1980 2 
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obstruct any lawful officer in executing his office, or which tend to instigate 
others to cabal or meet together for unlawful purposes, or which suggest or 
incite rebellious conspiracies or riots, or which tend to stir up the people against 
the lawful authorities or to disturb the peace of the community, the safety 
and order of the Government, or who shall knowingly conceal such evil prac- 
tices, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding, $2,000 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt hiin 
there? 

Mr. PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rawlins in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes. 

Mr. FORAKER. I want to inform the Senator that that sec- 
tion is copied almost verbatim from the statute of Tennessee on 
the subject of treason and sedition. I have the Tennessee statute 
before me, and will read it, with the Senator's permission. 

Mr. TELLER. I will take the Senator's word for it. He need 
not read the statute. 

Mr. BATE. May I ask the Senator from Ohio what is the date 
of that statute? 

Mr. FORAKER. That is the Tennessee statute. I do not 
know the date; it is not given here. But it is followed by a note 
in this compilation to the effect that — 

This section was probably drafted by Hon. Luke E. Wright, acting gov- 
ernor of the Philippines, who formerly practiced law in Tennessee. Being 
familiar with the statutes of that State, he naturally adopted the language 
employed by the Tennessee legislature in creating an enactment of similar 
character. 

It is given here as section 5555 of the Code of Tennessee. I 
should like to read it. 

Mr. TELLER. I would rather the Senator would not interrupt 
me by reading anything at all now. I will yield to him for any- 
thing that is proper, but I am not going to yield for a speech. 

Mr. FORAKER. Inasmuch as the Senator read section 8 of the 
enactment of the Philippine Commission, I thought I should like 
to show that it was put in there by incorporation from the Ten- 
nessee statute. 

Mr. TELLER. That is not the statute I referred to, nor a coun- 
terpart of it; but I will come to that. 

Is it any answer to that to say that some other community may 
have passed a law that is cruel and harsh and opens to the courts 
a latitude of discretion to determine what is to disturb the pub- 
lic, to determine what incites rebellion? All these tilings are left 
not to a jury to determine, but to a court. In Tennessee a jury 
of Tennesseans would say whether a man's act incited to rebel- 
lion or not, and he would be tried before a Tennessee judge; but 
it is not a Filipino judge who sits out there and who would de- 
termine such a case. If he is a Filipino, he has American money 
in his pocket and wants to keep his place, and we know that in 
the days of our Revolution there were no people so harsh upon 
our liberty-loving soldiers and the people who stood for freedom 
and independence as were the tones. It will not do for the Senator 
to think he has answered that question by saying Tennessee did 
it or Ohio did it or that any other State did it. Conditions are 
different. 

DO THE FILIPINOS WANT US? 

We are over there, Mr. President, acting professedly in the 
interest of the Filipinos, and you on the other side of the Cham- 
ber are telling us that the Philippine people want us there; that 
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the great majority of the people want us there; and yet yon justify 
such enactments by saying a condition exists there which makes 
it necessary. If the people want you there, you do not need any 
such statutes as these, and if you do need them, it is self-evident 
that the people do not want you there. That I think I may say 
without offense to anybody! I believe we all know that as a 
matter of fact the Filipino 'people do not want us there, but the 
contrary is always the cry of power under such circumstances. 

I could read from the debates in Parliament of the eighteenth 
century to show that such a plea was made in England during 
our Revolution. Member and lord, one after another, in both 
houses rose again and again, declaring that three-fourths of the 
American people wanted English rule: that it was the wicked 
American Congress that had got control of affairs and would not 
allow peace to be made on British terms. Not only that, Mr. 
President, but Parliament appointed a committee which took tes- 
timony, and a member of the first Continental Congress went be- 
fore the committee and swore that three-fourths of the American 
people wanted to submit to British rule, but that the other fourth 
were so infamous that they would not allow them to do so. 
Speech after speech was made to the effect that the people of the 
colonies wanted British law and British authority. But notwith- 
standing these representations England sent over here a great 
army of 60,000 men to keep the minority in check. This is just 
the course we are pursuing toward the Philippines, except that we 
have had at one time 10,000 more men there than England sent to 
America. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly, for a question. 

Mr. SPOONER. Did not the Senator vote to send the Anny 
over there? • 

Mr. TELLER. I did not have anything to say abomt that. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator voted for the bill. 

Mr. TELLER. What bill? 

Mr. SPOONER. The bill increasing the Army. 

Mr. TELLER. Do you mean originally? 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. When we had to increase the Army, I voted 
for the increase, I presume. 

Mr. SPOONER. It was to enable the President to send troops 
to the Philippines. The Senator voted for that act, I presume? 

Mr. TELLER. I am going to say a word or two about that. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not want to interrupt the Senator when he 
is answering another question 

Mr. TELLER. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. But I want, before he passes from that point, to 
call his attention to the remark he made about our sending 10,000 
more troops to the Philippines than Great Britain sent here. As 
I understand, we have sent, including those we have there now 
and those who are under orders to go there, 120,000 men to the 
Philippines, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. TELLER. You are not mistaken, 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator was understating it. 

Mr, TELLER. I was recalling the fact that there were 71,000 
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American soldiers in the Philippine Islands at one time, whilst all 
that Great Britain ever sent here at all times was 66,000. Of 
course they were not all in the field at the same time. A part of 
the time some of them were in durance vile as prisoners of war. 

Mr. HOAR. Taking all the troops we have sent to the Philip- 
pines and those now under orders, we have sent about twice the 
number that Great Britain sent here during the Revolutionary 
war. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes; we have sent to the Philippines about 
120,000 troops. 

Mr. BATE. We have 40,000 there now, according to the Adju- 
tant-General. "We have had as many as 77.000 there, 62,000 of 
them regulars. They are all regulars who are there now. 

Mr. TELLER. It has been stated that we had 76,000 troops in 
the Philippines. I believe 71,000 was really the correct number. 
I want to leave this subject for a minute, but I shall come back 
to it. The Senator diverted me. 

Mr. HOAR. I beg pardon. 

Mr. TELLER. Not at all. I am entirely willing that the Sen- 
ator should have interrupted. 

THE PEACE TREATY. 

Mr. President, I am one of those who voted for the treaty with 
Spain. Before it got here I made up my mind that the best thing 
we could do was to ratify the treaty and get rid of Spain in the 
settlement of the question. Long before the treaty came here I 
made a speech in the Senate, in which I announced myself for the 
treaty, as I understood it to be, and I should probably have been 
for the treaty if it had contained other pro visions, because I was 
anxious to close up the war between the United States and Spain. 
Until the treaty was ratified there was technically a state of war. 
We had some troops over in the Philippines; we had some troops 
in Cuba; we had a large number of troops ready to go from here, 
if there w^s a necessity for it, either to Cuba, the Philippine 
Islands, or anywhere else, if Spain should attempt to continue the 
contest. One object in ratifying the treaty was to reduce the 
Army. 

On the 20th of December, 1898, 1 announced, in the most un- 
equivocal terms that my language would permit, that I did not 
want to hold the Philippine Islands; that I did not want to make 
them a part of the United States. As I say, the treaty had not 
been received here when I announced in unmistakable terms the 
doctrine that had been promulgated in the Senate by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] who sits before me. Every idea that 
he then enunciated I agreed to and had proclaimed on the floor 
of the Senate. I believed then, and I believe now, that the best 
thing that could have been done would have been to ratifiy that 
treaty ' c instanter . ' ' We ratified it on the 6th day of February, and 
it required every vote that could be gotten to secure its approval. 
Yes, we ratified it, but accompanying the ratification was the 
declaration of every leading Republican in this Chamber and 
every leading Republican in public life that the charges which 
had been made on this side of the Chamber and on the other side — 
that we were to keep those people against their will and hold the 
islands — were not true. The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Turner] yesterday read the record on this subject of a few. He 
might have read the record of twice as man v. Every man was 
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committed to this one proposition: That when the treaty should be 
ratified we, the American Congress, would determine what should 
be the attitude of the American people toward those people over 
there. 

We did- not then have access to the files of the Department of 
War. On the 21st day of December, 1898, the President of the 
United States sent a proclamation to the Philippines. I do not 
hesitate to say here that if that proclamation had been read to the 
American Senate not a solitary vote would have been secured on 
this side of the Chamber for the ratification of the treaty, because 
it enunciated a policy in absolute contradiction to that which was 
proclaimed here on this floor both in executive and in open session 
as to what should be the policy of the American people {pouching 
the islands. Those instructions of the President went to the 
Philippine Islands, and when they reached General Otis he cen- 
sored and cut out the objectionable matters contained in them, 
because he said if they were published they would bring on war. 
And yet, Mr. President, one proclamation from Otis and another 
from General Miller went to the Filipino people long before we 
heard of or had any knowledge of them, and the Filipino people 
said: " Otis is lying to us and Miller is telling us the truth." 

Mr. President, I have not the slightest doubt that this duplicity 
did more to hasten the contest than anything and all other things 
done. I can imagine its effect upon a people, not savages, but, as 
stated here, a people many of whom are educated, a people who 
had been in contest with Spain, a large percentage of whom are 
the equals in intelligence and learning of the people of almost any 
nation in the world, a people who, the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Money] tells us, had 800 students in the University of Ma- 
nila and thousands of students in the European universities when 
the trouble began. Is it strange that such a people should have 
suspected our honesty? Not at all. 

BEGINNING OUR WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Moreover, we did not know when we voted for this army that 
the commander of the Filipino army had said to our general in 
charge: " This is a mistake, and if you want a cessation of hos- 
tilities we will have it." I know the report that that statement 
was made has been denied, but no man can read the statement of 
General Otis first and last and not believe that it is true as I re- 
peat it, that we might have had a cessation of hostilities. The 
statement is further to the effect that the Filipinos were then on 
the defensive, not on the aggressive, and that we were the aggres- 
sive party during that first battle. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado a 
question, if he will allow me. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to ask the Senator from Colorado if the 
original order of General Otis, directing him to proceed to en- 
force submission, was not itself an act of war under the law of 
nations? 

Mr. TELLER. I am somewhat diffident as to my knowledge of 
the laws of nations as they are now being construed. I do not 
know what they are under present conditions, but I should say 
that formerly, ten years ago, it would have been a declaration of 
war. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose any nation on the face of the earth had 
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issued to its military commander an order to subdue another peo- 
ple; is there any people on the face of the earth who would not 
treat that as an act of war? 

I put that question because of what seemed to me the very un- 
important discussion as to whether the Filipinos fired first on that 
night when the first shots were fired, or we did. There had been, 
as I conceive, a formal and unquestionable act of war on our part 
long before. 

Mr. TELLER. I think the Senator from Massachusetts is right 
as to the question of law, and coming as it did "frith two interpre- 
tations of it, it is not strange that the Filipinos did not lay down 
their arms, nor is it strange that the conflict arose. 

The best peacemaker in the world is not a soldier; the best per- 
son to maintain the peace is not a soldier, and some of us realized 
the danger there was of a conflict with those people during the 
whole time. 

THE SEDITION LAWS OE THE PHILIPPINES. 

Mr. President, I am coming back to this legislation, so called. 
I deny that it is entitled to be dignified by the name of legislation, 
but it is the law under which the Filipino must live. It is the law 
under which he must act. I read one section, to which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio thinks he has answered all objections by saying 
that Tennessee has a statute like it. He might have gone to Rus- 
sia, but if he had done so I do not think he could find one quite 
like the one I am going to read. We once had a sedition law here, 
but if anybody will get it and read it — I read it the other day — he 
will find that it is as mild as a dove, and this is a roaring lion com- 
pared to it. Now let me read: 

All persons who shall meet together for the purpose of forming or who 
shall form, any secret society, or who shall after the passage of this act con- 
tinue membership in a society already formed, having for its object, in whole 
or in part, the promotion of treason, rebellion, or sedition, or the promulga- 
tion of any political opinion or policy, shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $1,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both. 

Is there a Senator who will say that Congress, with all its 
power, could pass such a law as this? I should like to have some 
Senator who thinks it can be done to answer this question now. 
If he wants to reply he can have an hour out of my time to do so. 
Is there anybody, who knows what is the power of Parliament, 
who would say here that the English Parliament could pass such 
a law and have it held valid by the courts of Great Britain? I do 
not believe any Senator here will ptit himself on record as saying 
that that is a valid law. 

Mr. MITCHELL. May I ask the Senator from Colorado a 
question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Is it not a fact that the substitute reported 
by the minority of the committee recommends the continuance of 
that law? 

Mr. TELLER. No; it does not. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I so understand it. 

Mr. TELLER. But if it did, I am not bound by that. 

Mr. MITCHELL. No; I do not believe the Senator is 

Mr. TELLER. I stated yesterday that I was not bound by 
anybody's opinion in this matter but my own. But the minority 
refer to and say "the laws." Does that expression mean simply 
"a law?" If it does, I do not understand what " laws "are. 
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That could not be a law if it had behind it the entire body of 
Congress, every man voting for it, and the President signing it. 
Why? Because it is contrary to the great Bill of Rights; because 
it is contrary to the Declaration of Independence; because it is 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States; because it is 
contrary to every principle of justice and humanity. It is an in- 
vasion of the rights of mankind, and I repeat that, if your condi- 
tion over there is so deplorable that you must justify it by saying 
that it is a proper thing to do, God have mercy on the people of 
those islands, and God have mercy on the man who stands before 
the American people and says it is a just and righteous law. I 
repeat, it is the compendium of tyranny. Yes; it is the compen- 
dium of infamy, and I shall not bring myself within the criticism 
of any Senator here who has a liberty-loving heart when I repeat 
that assertion. It can not be said too often. 

Mr. President, a thousand islands like those of the Philippines 
are not worth such a degradation of the so-called legal depart- 
ment of the Government as is involved in that so-called law, not 
if they were all that is pictured by the fancy of those who forget 
that we owe something to mankind and that we owe something 
to those people — and certainly we do owe something to them if 
our nag rightfully floats over them. What we owe them is pro- 
tection in the enjoyment of everything that we have for our own 
benefit. 

Now, wull you stand before the world and say an American 
needs more protection than the Filipino, that the law is a viola- 
tion of an American's rights but not a violation of the Filipino's, 
and yet talk to him and talk to us about the benefits you are con- 
ferring upon him by putting him under the flag of our country? 

Before I get through I intend to call attention to the condition 
over there, and I believe it to be damnable. I believe it to be a 
disgrace to us. I believe it is unnecessary on any line of conduct 
that we are justified in pursuing: yet I do not believe it is so bad 
as it must be if that act can be justified as an act of war. 

PHILIPPINE STATUTE COMPARED WITH TREASON LAWS OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

Following the section of the law I have read there are several 
other sections on the same line, and it is possible that the Senator 
from Ohio in his researches may find that some other people, for- 
getful of the great principles of human rights, have enacted some 
law like each of them. But I challenge him now, and I challenge 
every man here, to find anywhere in the annals of human history 
an enactment like that in its entirety. The hordes of Asia that 
invaded Europe with their Mohammedan teachings, with their 
declaration that they would impose on the people a better religious 
belief than they had, never when they trampled out the govern- 
ment where they went descended to such -wickedness and cruelty 
as are found in that act. No man would be safe under it. 

Mr. FORAKER. I understood the Senator from Colorado to 
challenge me to cite any legislation, in any country, State, or na- 
tion, similar to that upon which he has been commenting. I call 
his attention to the statutes of the State of Maryland, and if he 
will only compare the section from the Maryland statute on treason 
and sedition with the section upon which he has been commenting 
he will find that it is almost a literal transcript. 

Mr. TELLER. There is a wide difference. 
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Mr. FORAKER. I contend that there is not. I can not now 
do more than to answer the challenge by making the citation. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator will have plenty of opportunity to 
answer the statement. 

Mr. FORAKER. Yes, I merely now point to the statute. I 
will say to the Senator that in due time I will undertake to satisfy 
everybody who will listen that there is no difference in point of 
principle, and only that difference in language which the differ- 
ent situation makes necessary. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator can not do that. It is not the 
fact. Suppose the provisions are similar. Under what condi- 
tion was the Maryland statute enacted? When it became a law 
there was a great slave population in that State and it was ap- 
plied to the slaves. Has the time come when in this Chamber 
legislation is to be directed and justified by the slavery legislation 
that preceded the late war? 

Mr. FORAKER. If the Senator will allow me, I will say that 
he is mistaken; that it was enacted when the Union was threat- 
ened with overthrow. It was because there was a large disloyal 
population in the State of Maryland ready to go into insurrection, 
and it was enacted for precisely the same purpose that that statute 
has been enacted in the Philippines. 

Mr. SPOONER. And it shows that on its face. 

Mr. FORAKER. It shows it on its face. 

Mr. TELLER. Those were times which were exceptional. 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me to add one word? 
I dislike to interrupt him, but I wish to call his attention in this 
connection, if he will bear with me, to the fact that I have gone 
pretty carefully through this statute, and I find that it is made 
up of United States Revised Statutes, different sections from 
different State statutes, and a continuance, in a modified form, of 
the Spanish code that was already in existence in the Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr. TELLER. I have examined the Spanish code. The Sen- 
ator can not find all of that statute in the Spanish code. 

Mr. FORAKER. No; not all of it. 

Mr. TELLER. No. 

Mr. FORAKER. I say a part of it is taken from the Spanish 
code; but most of it, four-fifths of it, is taken from the laws of 
the United States. 

Mr. TELLER. If it was taken from the laws of the United 
States, it was taken from those laws that are not enforced and 
never have been enforced. I wish the Senator would keep in 
mind, and I want everybody else to keep in mind, a wide distinc- 
tion between that law in the Philippine Islands and a law where 
the jury system prevails and where every man has a right to ap- 
peal, not to a hostile court, but to a court of the vicinage in 
which he lives and to his neighbors as a trial jury. 

Here the Filipino is to be tried by a hostile court, to be tried by 
a court that does not understand his language, or, if tried by a 
court which does understand, that has surrendered to the con- 
queror and has become the willing oppressor of the people of that 
country. When I say that the counterpart of the Philippine legis- 
lation can not be found, I mean that it can not be found under 
the circumstances; and they must be taken into consideration. 
Possibly in the excitement of our civil war some things may have 
been done that were not justifiable. Rut I repeat, as I said yes- 
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terday, that there was no attempt to execute a similar law to this 
during the civil war. I refer to the laws upon our statute book 
of which the Senator from Massachusetts particularly conrplained. 

I venture to say that there was not a single case during our war 
of 1861-18G5 in which the loving mother of a rebel soldier was com- 
pelled to give evidence of his disloyalty to anybody. What would 
have been the condition in Kentucky /what would have been the 
condition in some parts of Virginia,\vhere families were divided, 
if such a law had been enforced? It was impossible that the 
American sentiment at any time could have justified this proced- 
ure — that when the disloyal soldier, coming back from the Con- 
federate battlefield, and coming into the home where the mother 
was a loyal woman, and there were plenty of those cases, or 
where the father was a loyal man, that that hither or that mother 
must take him and surrender him to the authorities or give notice 
of where he was and what he was doing. The attempt to carry 
out or to enforce such a law would have been resisted in the most 
determined maimer by the entire Northern people. We recog- 
nized the belligerent rights of the South in the very beginning of 
the war. Europe recognized them. I say now that section 9 of 
that Philippine act is an invasion of the law of nations as to 
belligerent rights. 

I said that this statute had no counterpart. I think I ought to 
change that statement. There is possibly one as wicked. When 
Maximilian was trying to force himself, by Austrian and French 
bayonets, upon a throne in our neighboring Republic of Mexico, 
and when he found the people apimrently subdued to-day in the 
field to-morrow, he made an order which history says he stipu- 
lated with the officials when he made it should not be enforced. 
That was that every Mexican found with arms in his hands should 
be considered a pirate against the Government and be executed 
without trial. That order did much, I am told to arouse the 
people of Mexico; and when they, by force of arms, got possession 
of Maximilian and his assistants, the wife of a distinguished offi- 
cer went to the President of Mexico, a man of great ability and 
of great worth, and pleaded with him on her bended knees for the 
life of Maximilian, 

He said: " Madam, if all Mexico were on their knees before me, 
justice requires the execution of this man for that order.' - And 
he had him executed; and badly as the world felt to see the Em- 
peror thus executed, for he was a chivalric man, mankind uni- 
versally admitted that the act was within the laws of war and 
he deserved his fate, except for the palliating circumstance, not 
then known to the world, that he had protested that the act must 
not be enforced. But the decree was enforced, and the wicked 
men who enforced it went to their death at the same moment 
that he did. If the law has any counterpart, there it is. 

According to this statute, the Filipino shall not advocate 
independence, neither in peace nor in war. The pulpit is closed. 
The rostrum is closed. The mouth of every Filipino is closed. 
If those who passed that enactment could have reached the 
thoughts and sentiments of the Filipinos, they would doubtless 
have made it a crime for them to aspire to liberty and independ- 
ence. This act complained of is not the Maryland act in words 
or spirit. 

Mr. President, there never has been a people struggling for lib- 
erty since I can remember that I have not at least felt my heart 
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go out to them. I may think that^ the Filipinos are mistaken 
men and that they ought to submit to us and trust to our gener- 
osity, but they do not believe so. I would make it possible for 
them to believe that we are not robbers and murderers, disre- 
garded of rights, but that we are still lovers of justice and lib- 
erty, not liberty and justice applied to ourselves alone, but of 
liberty and justice as applied to all men. 

IS THEBE COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGE IN HOLDING THE PHILIPPINES? 

Now I desire to take up another phase of this case. I have 
taken more time than I ought to have consumed in this debate, 
but I have been led on by the magnitude of the subject. This is 
a question for the great American people to settle. It has not 
been settled. It is before us. We are to deal with it. We are 
to settle at this session of Congress what shall be our policy, what 
shall be the future relation of the Filipinos to our Government. 
I do not, therefore, make any apology. I should despise myself 
as unworthy of a seat on this floor if, entertaining the opinions I 
do, I did not stand here and protest. 

Mr. President, I am not without hope. I know that some day, 
and I hope that day is not far distant, the American people will 
take hold of this subject, and I believe they will do justice as 
they see it. The great body of the American people are still true 
to these great principles, and they will see this matter as some of 
us think we see it. They will not be blinded by the declaration 
that there is money in tins thing; that there is commercial ad- 
vantage. 

What is it that we are to get? I hope some Senator will be pre- 
pared to-morrow, or before we vote on this bill, to tell us where 
the commercial advantage comes. I repeat the statement with 
which I began, that the only advantage in holding these islands 
is that they may never be used to our disadvantage ; that no strong 
power may ever get lodgment there. I repeat, and the history of 
the world will sustain me in the assertion, that the way to hold 
them is to hold them by the consent of the people of the islands, 
and in no other way can we hold them so that they will be of bene- 
fit. In any other way that you may hold them they will be a 
source of danger to us. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Will the Senator from Colorado 
permit me? 

Mr, TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Is the Senator from Colorado en- 
tirely certain that at the present time there is not a majority of 
the Christian rjeople, as they are called, of the Philippine Islands 
who do consent to our government there? 

Mr. TELLER. If I can believe a very distinguished officer of 
our Army who I insist has better opportunities of knowing than 
any civil commissioner, if I can trust the written letters that I 
have seen from men in high authority, written within the last 
sixty days, there is not a tithe of them who want us there. But 
if the Philippine people do want us, let them have an opportu- 
nity of speaking. Let them have the opportunity of saying so, 
not in front of your bayonets, not with your soldiers dominating 
them, but give them an opportunity to express their opinion with- 
out the fear of bayonet rule. 

General MacArthur says that the efforts that we are making to 
bring these people into such relation with us as will entitle them 
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society. What an undertaking! What does that mean, Mr. 
President? It means a people, the most conservative on the face 
of the earth, attached by traditions to things that exist, are to 
-change every sentiment in their minds and to adopt a civilization 
inconsistent with their ideas of right, because we think it bene- 
ficial to them that they should. 

I have no question in my own mind but that not a small per cent, 
~but practically no considerable number, of the people desire our 
presence in those islands. I know something of the Asiatic mind. 
I have come in contact with it more or less for the last forty years. 
I know that when the civil Commission goes out the natives will 
meet them with banners, and they will build arches and all that, 
but they would shoot the commissioners if they found them where 
they could safely do so. It is the Asiatic way; it is Asiatic dis- 
simulation. I know that when the chairman of the Commission 
went around the islands the people attended, and there were huzzas. 
Does any man here believe that a people who had been fighting 
Spain and who have seen no other American government but au- 
tocracy have fallen in love with it and want it to dominate them? 
It is preposterous to suppose that that could be the case, and the 
evidence does not support the presumption, no matter what the 
chairman of the Commission may say. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

Mr. HOAR. Mav I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. TELLER. You may. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask him if he does not think that a belief on the 
part of our Commission there that that people, or a majority of 
them, favor our rule is not totally inconsistent with and nega- 
tived by the decree the Commission have lately promulgated, 
under which, if the Americans in Manila on thenext Fourth of 
July undertake to celebrate the day by a simple reading of the 
Declaration of Independence, they are liable to be sent to the 
penitentiary? 

Mr. TELLER. I introduced some things that bear on that point 
the other day. I will refer to the subject, though I had not intended 
to do so. I said that Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
would be afraid to read the Declaration of Independence. Of 
course I meant publicly. I suppose that occasionally some of 
them wall read it in secret, and perhaps they will think of the 
time w T hen their hearts did beat in sympathy with the principles 
declared in it, and they mil wonder how they could have believed 
in such antiquated ideas as therein contained. But what I meant 
to say is that they would not stand up here and read the Declara- 
tion, because if the fact that they had done so was telegraphed out 
to Manila it would incite rebellion. 

Mr. President, I do not know of any document — in all of my 
reading I have never seen anything that would excite a man more 
to stand for his rights than the Declaration of Independence. 

A night or two after I had made my previous statement here a 
gentleman of high character, whom I have known for many years, 
after spending eighteen months in the islands, said to me that on 
a gala day there he was invited to make a speech, and the ques- 
tion came up as to what should be his subject. He said perhaps 
he would talk in line with our Declaration of Independence, when 
the committee on arrangements, an American committee, said to 
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him that it was not safe to do that. I saw in the papers recently — 
I do not know whether the statement is truthful or not — that 
some assemblage where that document was read were regarded 
by the authorities as disloyal and seditious gatherings, because 
they were reading and commenting on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. That may be a newspaper story, but I can see very 
well 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. May I ask a question? Did I understand the 
Senator to say that the Commission said to that gentleman that 
he could not make the speech? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, no, I did not say so; I said the committee 
that was holding the meeting. 

Mr. BURTON. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not know w r hat the Commission has said 
about those things. I should not, after reading that ninth section 
of their so-called act, think it possible for the Commission to al- 
low anybody to read the American Declaration of Independence. 
If that act could be justified the Commission would be justified 
in saying that the Declaration of Independence could not be read. 

I wish now to speak for a little while in reply to the Senator 
from Connecticut. Of course I shall not myself accept the state- 
ment made by the optimistic witnesses who come here and tell 
us that peace prevails when Army officers say it does not. I will 
trust the Army officer. He is there to keep peace. He is there 
to secure the subjugation of the Filipino and to compel him to 
admit that he is being governed as he ought to be governed by 
this Commission. He has a difficult task, but that is what he is 
there for and that is what he is attempting. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I asked the question that I did 
because I had been reading from the reports of the civil govern- 
ment of 23 provinces which were put into the testimony of Gov- 
ernor Taft. I do not wish to take the time now to quote from 
these reports, but when the Senator is through I should like to 
put them in the Record. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not care what the Senator does with the 
reports when I get through. I am liberal about being interrupted. 
It is quite possible for the Senator from Connecticut to determine 
in an authoritative way whether there is a majority of the people 
out there who want our rule. You have the Administration. You 
have the purse. You have everything. You can send a commis- 
sion there, as we were told a year ago you were going to do. You 
ought to send it. You ought to pick out a commission of the best 
men in the United States and send them there. That is a conde- 
scension which Great Britain made to us when we were at war 
with her. She sent two commissions over here to see if she could 
not compose the difficulty. 

I said before that the Army is not a proper agent to do these 
things. Neither do I believe that the civil Commission is a 
proper agent. You ought to send a commission there, and, what 
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is more, you ought to bring from the islands here, if there is a 
question about it. 200 or 300 of the people and let them tell their 
story here. A year ago I put into the Record the protest of 
2,000 Filipinos from the city of Manila, not one of them raising 
his hand against the Government, not one of them ever having 
done so that I know of, in which they said in the most unequivo- 
cal terms, in the same terms and tones that Pitt used in speaking 
of the Americans, "You can not subdue and subjugate the 
Filipino people. " 

Since I made the statement as to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence I have read a letter from an Army officer who is a man of 
some prominence, though not in command. This letter was writ- 
ten to another officer and was a private letter, not for the public, 
in which he depicted the conditions over there. There are plenty 
of such men who can be brought here to give their testimony. I 
know they will give it under the shadow of the domination of the 
War Department, and I know if they are Regular Army officers 
they will come here at the risk of their deserved and recognized 
rights of promotion, but they will come if called. If that is a 
charge against the War Department, Mr. President, you have 
only to look at the record of the War Department for two years 
past to find a justification of the charge. Yet, in the face of the 
probability of exciting deimrtmental displeasure, you can get in 
the Philippine Islands men who will come here and tell the truth, 
and you can not say it is asking too much to ask that they be 
brought. What has this war cost in money, to say nothing of the 
cost in blood and manhood? It has cost probably not less than 
$350,000,000. It is to cost you twice that amount if the civil Com- 
mission tell the truth. It will cost you ten times that amount if 
Chaffee and MacArthur can be relied upon. And what are you to 
get? 

Let me submit now, so that some one may reply, what it is that 
yoii get. A trade there which with all the world this year was 
worth $53,000,000, of which our share was $4,500,000, imports and 
exports, $1,000,000 less than it was last year. Yet we will hear 
that trade follows the flag? With Great Britain there was a 
trade of $17,000,000 as against our trade of $4,500,000, $2,000,000 
of which was exports from the United States to Manila. And 
what do you suppose the major part of that was composed of? 
Of the $2,061,000 exports from the United States to Manila, 
$1,110,000 was in wine, beer, and whisky. 

Mr. President, if the whole trade came to us, and if the profit 
of the whole $53,000,000 came to us, it would not pay the cost of 
this war for a single week, and if it was all profit it would not 
pay for the conduct of this war a single year. 

Later I mean to touch upon what the condition is there more 
fully than I have done, but I do not care about going any further 
to-night, and in accordance with the universal custom of the 
Senate, believing as I do that there is no haste in this matter, that 
this is a question of such infinite importance, not to the Filipinos 
alone, but to us, I feel justified in asking the Senate to allow me 
to cease for the present and to continue to-morrow or at some 
subsequent time. 

Wednesday, February 12, 1902. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, after I surrendered the floor 
yesterday there was some discussion which was foreshadowed by 
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the question the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PlattJ had 
asked me about the sentiment of the people of the Philippine Is- 
lands. Before I take up any other proposition I want to say a 
few words on that point and also a few words about the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Connecticut in the course of a 
speech. I can not put my eye at the moment on the part of the 
Senator's speech to which I refer, but I recall it very well. He 
said that I had said that the United States is rightfully in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. I have never said that, Mr. President. What I 
said was that by international law we were undoubtedly there 
under its terms. 

I also said the other day that there was nobody who would con- 
test our right there except the Filipinos. No nation in the world 
is going to raise any question with us if we take the entire sov- 
ereignty and insist on the right to subjugate and oppress the 
people of those islands who came to us by our cession from Spain. 
I have said, therefore, that our rights in the Philippines did not 
seem to me to be a very practical question in considering the pro- 
posed legislation. 

I said a year ago in the Senate that it was apparent that the 
party in power intended to keep and hold those islands while that 
party remains in power, and that it was therefore certain that 
the islands would be held by the United States for the next four 
years, if not longer. 

I find no trouble about our title now — none whatever. I know 
that it may be properly questioned, but it is not going to be 
questioned, except here and in the Philippine- Islands. It has 
been determined, so far as it can be determined through the 
military branch of the Government, that we are in possession. 
As I recall it, Cicero once said in one of his orations that matters 
which had been settled in a military tribunal by a military adju- 
dication would never be reversed in a court of law, and this pro- 
ceeding is not likely to be reversed in a court of law. We know 
already that the courts have decided that the Philippines are a 
part of the United States. I do not mean to say, nor did I mean 
to say yesterday or the day before, that I agree with all the 
statements of the court, but I accept the court's conclusion. I 
would not be understood as saying that I consider it so binding 
upon me that I could not rightfully cast my vote against it if I 
had an opportunity and it were proper to do so. 

OUR RIGHTS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

But recognizing the fact that the court apparently had to make 
an effort to reach the conclusion that it did reach, and which it 
reached by devious ways, I do not mean to use that word offen- 
sively, but to say that by a curious method, no two of the judges 
quite agreeing on all of the propositions, but a majority agreeing 
in the final conclusion, a decision was reached. I do not think, 
as I said a year ago, that morally we are rightfully in possession 
of those islands, because I do not myself believe — I want that to 
be distinctly understood — that when we took the sovereignty we 
took it with a right to hold it against the will of the nine or ten 
million people there. 

But, more than that, i now say that I do not believe there is 

any court in the world now established, or any set of judges in 

the world now constituted, who would declare that those Filipinos 

who resist our domination are technically or actually guilty of trea- 
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son. They have never owed any allegiance to ns. They did owe 
allegiance to Spain, but Spain had no right to transfer that alle- 
giance. She transferred bv treaty her sovereignty over the soil » but 
she could not sell to us the 9.000.000 or 10.000*000 people there. 
They were resisting Spain at the very time that we made this treaty, 
were in arms against her, and were believed by most people to be 
capable of maintaining that position against Spain and of winning 
their independence if we should let them alone. Hence I say that I 
do not believe that they are technically guilty of treason, 1 do not 
feel toward them, and I do not believe the people of this country 
generally feel toward them, as we feel toward men who owe alle- 
giance by birth, or by their voluntary submission to it. and 
afterwards decline to observe the duties of citizenship toward 
the Government under which they live. 

As I have before said, every Senator who discusses this ques- 
tion, differing with the Administration or the dominant party, 
discusses it under embarrassment and in some respects under re- 
straint, and subjects himself to criticism, and is likely to be put 
into a false position by impassioned appeals of Senators differing 
with him by eulogies of the flag, by a very beautiful piece of ora- 
tory where a Senator declares, for instance, that the flag always 
stands for all that is good and that opposition to whatever is being 
done under it must be opposition to that good. All that may be 
very pretty, but it is not argument. 

Then, I am sorry to say that it seems to me that in this debate 
there is not that exactness and fairness that ought to characterize 
a debate in the Senate. I want to speak of that when the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Foraker] comes in, if he shall come in while 
I am speaking. If not, I shall have to speak of it in his absence. 

DO THE F1L1PIKOS WANT US? 

The issue last night raised by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Platt] was whether the people in the Philippine Islands 
wanted our domination. Whenever the Senator can show they 
do want it, I will be with him; whenever he can prove here, with 
a fair degree of evidence, that three-fourths of the people there 
want it, I will be for compelling the other fourth of them to sub- 
mit, because I know that the doctrine that the consent of the 
governed is necessary to proper government does not mean that 
every individual must indicate his consent. Whenever the ma- 
jority of those people shall say they want the Government of the 
United States, then the others must submit to it. 

But, Mr. President, is there any Senator on this floor who really 
believes that three-fourths of the people of those islands want us 
there? I am now speaking of three-fourths of the Christians, and 
do not include the heathen and wild men, who can not have a con- 
ception one way or the other, and we will let them go. Indeed, 
does anybody believe that any considerable number, much less 
three-fourths, of those people are anxious for our domination — 
that is, that they are so attached and devoted to the Government 
of the United States that they would not willingly see our soldiers 
vacate the garrisons and our ships sail out of their harbors? I do 
not think that anybody believes so except the Senator from Con- 
necticut, and, knowing that Senator to be a lawyer of long expe- 
rience, I am utterly unable to understand how he can believe it. 
But I must assume that he does; that he believes three-fourths of 
those people are panting and anxious and waiting for the other 
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fourth to quit fighting, so that they may enter into the full joys 
of the autocratic government that you have established over there. 

I can understand if you had a government there of the people 
and by the people, or if you were promising, as I have proposed 
in the amendment which I have offered to this bill, and which 
will be voted down I fear — if you were promising at some time, 
it might be in the dim and distant future, but at some time, to 
give those people a government of their own, I might understand, 
I say, that there might be hopeful men there who would be will- 
ing to wait and hope, and meantime accept our domination. But 
under the circumstances the statement that our sovereignty is 
now demanded taxes my credulity. 

In the first place, there is a population over there absolutely un- 
like our own; there is a civilization there absolutely distinct from 
ours. It is true they are Christians; but, as one writer says of 
them, they are Christians with even more superstition than faith. 

They are stanch adherents to one of the great Christian 
churches, and they are not savages, as I am gping to show before 
I get through. They are civilized people, mainly — I am speaking 
now of the Christian people — and yet they never had a line of 
thought on any question that was in accordance with ours, ex- 
cept the single one of devotion to liberty, which somebody has 
said the Almighty had planted in the heart of every man to a 
greater or less degree, and probably in a lesser degree in the Asiatic 
mind than in that of some other races of the world. They have 
that idea in common with us. That is admitted by everybody. 
It is admitted by the Commission and it is contended by the three 
Filipino members of the Commission who tell us of the conditions 
there. They say they are devoted to liberty. They go on to 
explain why it is that the trouble arose, and they say very frankly 
that it was because they doubted our purpose, that they did not 
believe we were going to give them the liberty which they 
wanted, and that is the reason they were in hostile array against 
us. 

We do not need any argument to show that these people wanted 
independence against Spain when it had control of the islands. 
They went to war. Indeed, they have always been at war with 
Spain. They were at war with Spain when we went there, and 
we encouraged them to continue the war with that country. 
They gathered an army, though it is said they had no government, 
and that there was not much I admit. But still there was an 
army there bigger than ours when we took Manila. There was 
an army there without a commissary; an army without any means 
of being clothed, and no compensation was being rendered to them. 
It was a volunteer army seeking freedom from Spanish domina- 
tion and Spanish cruelties; and that fact of itself ought to show 
that they wanted freedom. And freedom, Mr. President, never 
existed in any country where the people who proposed to enjoy it 
were not the managers and controllers of their own affairs and 
their own destiny. You can not have freedom when somebody 
commands obedience. 

Up to this hour there is not a Filipino alive who has any reason 
to say that we are to give those people a free government, unless 
he may have heard that declaration here in an unofficial manner. 
The Government of the United States has absolutely declined 
during three straight years and a few days more now of war to 
say to those people that even in the distant future we will give 
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them a government of their own. We have said to them. " When 
we can fit you for self-government, when we can educate you up 
to our ideals, then we will give you a government." Mr, Presi- 
dent, to say that three-fourths of those people will welcome our 
domination under such circumstances is to say that they are un- 
fit for government of any Mud. But everybody knows that is 
not true. 

COURTESY IN THE SENATE. 

I do not want to say anything offensive in this debate if I can 
help it, and if I do so' accidentally I suppose I shall have to take 
it back. I said the other day that every Senator on the other side 
of the Chamber knew a certain fact. Thereupon half a dozen 
Senators called me to order, when I was absolutely and strictly 
w T ithin parliamentary rules in making the statement. I singled 
out no Senator; but I was as much in order when I said that as if 
I had said that the Republican party, composed of six or seven 
million men, believe this or do not believe that, and I challenge 
the parliamentarians in this body to deny that I was in order. 
Not wishing to seem to be unfair, I took it back, and said ** every- 
body ought to know," not because it was out of order, but I did 
not wash to offend anvone. 

Mr. SPOONER. That was more polite. 

Mr. TELLER. That might have been more polite. Mr. Presi- 
dent, but not more parliamentary. It is a good deal more so than 
w r hen Senators stand on the floor and charge us with treason, or 
even charge us with a less interest in public affairs than they 
claim to have. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Connecticut to 
the colloquy between him and some other Senators last night. 

Mr. Carmack. I should like to ask the Senator what ho would think if ho 
finds it to be true that all the military officers have exactly the opposite 
opinion from the opinion held by the commissioners? 

Now, what w T as the Senator's answer? 

Mr. Platt of Connecticut. I have no evidence that all the military oflicers 
hold a different opinion. 

The Senator was not asked that. He was asked what he would 
say if all the officers did say so, and he replied, " Well, I have no 
evidence that they did say so." The Senator is a lawyer, and he 
knows that does not answ r er the question. I want to ask him 
now what he would say if all the officers did say so? Suppose my 
premises are false, then what? The Senator can answer my ques- 
tion now, or he can answer it after I get through. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, I do not know 
that I am called upon to answer a purely hypothetical question. 

Mr. TELLER. No, it is not a hypothetical question, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We assert that that is a fact. 1 assert here and now that 
every military officer, so far as I know r , who has been in the 
Philippine Islands, or who is there now, is asserting that the con- 
dition is absolutely different from what it is asserted to be by the 
Philippine Commission. That is a question for proof, and the 
Senator 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator can bring the proper officers be- 
fore him and find out, when I make that statement, whether or 
not it is true. It would not be belied or contradicted if he could 
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find somebody who should come here from the islands and who, 
under the terrorism which prevails in Army circles, should say 
that he thought the people were different. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr. TELLER. In a moment. 

What is the public sentiment of the commanding men of the 
Army? That is the question. I did not mean to put the Senator 
off, but I wanted to finish my sentence. If he desires to say any- 
thing, I will yield. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. If I deem it important. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall reply to the Senator in the future. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
said: 

I have no evidence that all the military officers hold a different opinion, 
and I do not believe it is true; but I think the Senator from Tennessee him- 
self will scarcely go to the extent of trying to discredit in the United States 
Senate and before the American people the honesty, integrity, patriotism, 
and ability of Luke Wright, of Tennessee. 

Nobody has attempted to discredit any man connected with 
the Commission; but who has the best opportunity to form opin- 
ions — the officers of the Army or the members of the Commission? 
That is the question, and it is not any answer at all to say, " Why, 
these are men of high character. ' ' We admit they are men of 
high character. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS. 

Here is another rather remarkable statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, and I do not know what it means: 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. We have some officers out there. We have 
Generals Chaffee and Hughes and Davis and Bell and Grant, and if those five 
officers, gallant and brave, could have stood in this Chamber last week and 
heard what Senators have said about the condition in the Philippine Islands, 
I think they could not have refrained from taking part in that debate them- 
selves. 

Now, does the Senator mean to say that all those men agree 
with the Commission? Does he say here or will he say, in view 
of General Chaffee's report (which I have never been able to get 
except that I have seen it in the newspapers, but I have no doubt 
the Senator can get it) , that General Chaffee agrees with the 
Commission? 

Mr. PROCTOR. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I happen to have received this morning a let- 
ter from Manila. It is very short, merely a page or so, and I will 
read part of it. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator can read it all. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I will read everything that concerns this 
matter. The letter is dated at the Headquarters Division of the 
Philippines, Manila, P. I., December 27, 1901. 

The first page refers solely to some friends of mine who were 
traveling, and then the writer says: 

I may say to you that I believe we are progressing fairly well in stamping 
. out what remains of the insurrection in the Philippine Islands, and, without 
promising anything, I believe that we shall have the matter fairly settled in 
two or three months. If you note the map of the archipelago occasionally 
you might pay particular attention to the provinces of Batangas, Laguna, 
and Tayabas, in the island of Luzon. They are now the scene of what hos- 
tilities remain in this island, and military operations there are extremely 
active; so much so, in fact, that we hear things are getting very uncomfort- 
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able for the insurrectos themselves and for ot hoi's who have by every moans 
in their power— deception, money, and supplies— aided the pa'rties eonduet- 
ing this guerrilla warfare. I thmk in a short time, Senator, they will pet 
tired; it is certain they will get tired before 1 do. It is a good sign when 
men of influence, heretofore quietly resting on their oars, are stepping to the 
front and endeavoring to prevail on the leaders of the insurrection to give up. 

In the island of Samar the insurrection is still on. The force is not large, 
but sufficiently so to keep up disquiet in that island. The island itself is an 
awful place, by nature, tor campaigning: is a very difficult spot, indeed, for 
troops to operate in. A couple of hundred men at the present time are set- 
ting at defiance the best endeavors of about tf,UK» of our troops. ( )f course, it- 
is only on rare occasions that our soldiers find any of the hostile force, but 
we must occupy all the towns in order to prevent supplies getting to the 
enemy, if possible. 

Unfile island of Mindoro there 4 is also a small force, possibly 75 or UK) rifles, 
but I am not distressed over that island just vet. They will easily come into 
the fold when the other sections referred to have been* restored to quiet. 

From what I have stated, you can readily see that the territory mentioned 
is but a small part of the Philippine Archipelago. In nearly all the rest of it 
comparative quiet now prevails. 

"Wishing you, Senator, a happy New Year, believe me, 
Yours* truly, 

ADNA R. CHAFFEE. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator from Vermont one ques- 
tion? Does he understand the stumping out. to which his corre- 
spondent alludes, to be the equivalent exactly of reconciling a peo- 
ple to our rule? 

Mr. PROCTOR. Stamping out what remains of the insurrec- 
tion is his expression. 

Mr. CARMACK. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me? 
I desire to understand one thing in the letter. The writer speaks 
of men of influence coming to the front and prevailing on the 
leaders of the insurrection to surrender. I understand that refers 
to the provinces of Bataiigas and Samar. I so understood from 
the reading of the letter. 

Mr. ALLISON. Laguna is also mentioned. 

Mr. PROCTOR. He was speaking of those provinces, but in 
that sentence he does not specifically confine it to them. It might 
fairly be interpreted as meaning the insurrection in those prov- 
inces.. 

Mr. CARMACK. If the Senator from Colorado will allow me, 
I wish to say that it is not at all surprising that men of influence 
in those particular provinces should be coming to the front to in- 
duce the leaders of the insurrection to surrender, because by the 
orders issued by General Bell and by General Smith, in those 
provinces, their subordinate officers are commanded to arrest all 
men of influence who do not prove their loyalty within a certain 
time by inducing some leaders of the insurrection to surrender, 
and if within ten days they can not accomplish that then they are 
to be deported from the island, their waves and children driven 
into the mountains, and their towns destroyed. So it is not at all 
surprising that some of them under that inducement should be 
acting as the letter indicates. 

Mr. TELLER. I will come to wdiat General Chaffee says be- 
fore I get through. That is a letter which shows, I think, just 
w r hat the condition there is. You may " stamp it out." I have 
not yet said you could not " stamp it out,*' but I do not believe 
you can keep it stamped out. We compelled by force of arms 
the Filipino army to disband. The War Department says— and 
if there is any question about it I will read the statement, although 
I suppose there will be none — that they did not disband because 
they were defeated. They did not come into conflict with us, so 
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that we could defeat the whole anny, but they disbanded because 
they thought it was a better way to conduct the war, and un- 
doubtedly it was for them, making it more difficult for us. They 
pursued the course which has been wisely pursued for many 
thousands of years by other people when they are acting on the 
defensive. I do not suppose Fabius I was the first that ever prac- 
ticed that system of military defense, although we have given it 
his name. 

There has been some complaint — of which I shall speak before I 
get through — of the cruelties that are practiced. I have spoken 
of them once before, a year ago. They have been continued more 
or less ever since, and will be continued just as long as you have 
natives in your Army. The Senator from Connecticut continued: 

But right liere as I progress I wish to say that if we liave been by force 
and wickedness disarming a people, and the evidence shows that in twelve 
months after disarmament there exists no latent hostility to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, but every where a desire to submit to its sover- 
eignty and to come under the benificence of its sway, it is certainly evidence 
of very remarkable progress toward that condition of things which we all 
desire shall prevail in those islands. 

If that desire for American domination does exist, it is remark- 
able. I would to God that it did exist. Nobody would be better 
pleased than I would to know that it existed. The question at 
issue is, Does it exist? The Senator assumes that it does. If that 
is true, if three-fourths of the people there are in full sympathy 
with us, anxious to recognize our sovereignty and obey our laws, 
there is not any reason in the world why we should not reduce 
our army to a very much smaller number than they talk about, and 
there is not any reason in the world why we should continue to 
practice those things which we have been practicing and which 
I say are contrary to the law of nations and the laws of war. 

I doubt whether you can find anywhere in the annals of history 
anything quite equal to General Bell's order, of which my friend 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Carmack] has just spoken, 
when you consider the condition; when you consider that these 
are not and have not been our subjects; when you realize that 
to-day there is not a Filipino alive who can state what is his rela- 
tion to this Government. You withhold from him citizenship; or 
if you have conferred it upon him, you have done it in such a way 
that he has no proof of it. He would have a very different rela- 
tion and owe a different allegiance, under the law of nations, if 
he had been a citizen or even a subject of ours. He has been 
neither, unless you can buy allegiance when you buy territory. 

I stated the other day, and I want to repeat it, for you can not 
repeat it too often, that under international law the people of a 
country which you subject by force of arms are entitled to the 
country in which they live, and are entitled to have the laws that 
existed there under the former government, or they are entitled 
to have laws made by the conqueror for them. You have not 
done either. You have ignored the laws there. You have not leg- 
islated for them, except in a way that, if they have any idea of 
liberty and law, must be very offensive to them. And your legis- 
lation is not only offensive to them, but it is offensive to the moral 
sense of every man on the face of the earth who has any knowl- 
edge of the rights of man. If you have three-fourths of them, 
then your statutes are still more infamous, and the conduct of 
the Army to them in many respects has been more infamous than 
we had supposed. 



I do not intend to waste any time over the eloquent words of 
the Senator from Connecticut* in which he declared that — 
notwithstanding what the Senator from Colorado has said, notwithstand- 
ing the frequent remarks we hear on the other side that there is no moral 



obligation, no Christian duty resting upon us to do anything more in the 
Philippine Islands than to return from them, I do think that we are under 
the obligation and direction of a higher power with reference to our duty in 



the Philippine Islands, 

If I believed that to be true, I should still say that Providence 
could not sanction the methods we are pursuing, even to secure 
the ends that Providence had declared we should secure. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask Mm a 
question? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, certainlv. 

Mr. SPOONER. Has the Government of the United States 
done anything in the Philippine Archipelago which meets the ap- 
proval of the Senator or which lie regards as right or beneficent? 

Mr. TELLER. That question it is hardly proper for the Sen- 
ator to ask. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have listened to the Senator and I have not 
in Ms speech discovered an opinion upon his part that anything 
that has been done over there by the Government was right or 
beneficent, and I thought perhaps I was doing him injustice in 
my mind. 

Mr. TELLER. I will try to make this speech from my stand- 
point. I am not the subject of catechism from the Senator from 
Wisconsin, who assumes now by his question that I am simply 
here as a fault-finder. Either he does not realize that I am here 
as an American Senator or he thinks I do not realize that fact. 

We have done beneficent things there of which it is not neces- 
sary that I should now speak. We are accomplishing some things. 
We are attempting some things I do not believe we can accom- 
plish, although the object and the purpose were beneficent and 
good. But I am here to complain of those tilings that I think we 
ought not to do. That question is another proof of what I stated 
a little while ago, of the embarrassment and limitations under 
which we must address the Senate and the country upon this 
question. If a Senator with whom I have associated so many 
years has so ill an opinion of me as to believe I am here simply to 
find fault because I do not happen to be in accord with the policy 
of this Government, I do not think he has thoroughly made my 
acquaintance, or else I do not know myself. I know that I have 
no desire to make any political capital out of this unfortunate 
position. I know, and my record in this body ought to satisfy the 
Senator from Wisconsin of it, that I follow what I believe to be 
my own conscience and judgment. 

I have stood by his Administration when it was absolutely nec- 
essary that it should have my vote, not because I was a member 
of it, not because I was in sympathy with its general purposes 
and ends, not but that I believed that its domination over the 
country would in the end be hurtful — I am not now speaking of 
material interests — but because I believed it w r as right and just 
and proper that I should; because on more than one occasion I 
believed it was to the interest of the people of the United States 
that I should do so; and I have never, since I have been in the 
Senate, been afraid to differ from the political organization with 
which I was connected whenever in my judgment it was right 
and proper that I should do so. 
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I am not addressing tlie Senate as a fault-finder. I am speaking 
because I believe, in the first place, that the policy we are pursu- 
ing toward those people is a wicked and unfortunate policy; 
because I believe it is a policy that can not succeed; because I be- 
lieve that if you want to hold the islands, it is a nolicy you ought 
to abandon. Mr. President, I hope I have not been led into saying 
anything I ought not to say. I may be a little too sensitive about 
those things. 

THE PHILIPPINE TREASON CODE. 

I was in hopes the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Foraker] would 
be here this morning. He is not. I have not before me the 
speech he made yesterday when he interrupted me, and I can speak 
only from memory, but if I do not do him justice I will be very 
glad if anybody will correct me. 

The Senator called our attention to section 10, which he said 
was the code of Tennessee. Substantially that may be true, but 
he did not read all of the section of the Tennessee code. He did 
not read that part of it which provides substantially that no man 
shall be punished except by a jury of his countrymen. Can not 
he and can not the Senate see the difference between the case of 
men who are subject to the arbitrary control of a court and 
men who have the right, first, to be presented to a grand jury; 
secondly, to have a jury of their own peers, and, thirdly, to have a 
judge who knows the people and who is in sympathy with them. 

To my surprise, the Senator from Ohio also read the ninth sec- 
tion — a question that I understand he, as well as the Senator from 
Connecticut, is willing to indorse and defend. I said yesteraay 
that there was not, I thought, anywhere in the world a counter- 
part of that section . The Senator said it was the Maryland statute . 
I want to say, with the Maryland section before me, in the very 
document which the Senator had, and the Philippine section 9, 
that the very offensive portion, the most offensive portion, that 
which violates the rights of men more certainly than any other, is 
not in the Maryland provision at all. The Philippine statute first 
provides: 

All persons who shall meet together for the purpose of forming, or who 
shall form, any secret society, or who shall after the passage of this act con- 
tinue membership in a society already formed having for its object, in whole 
or in part, the promotion of treason, rebellion, or sedition. 

That portion might be fairly said to be a repetition of the Mary- 
land act, although it is not eiitirely so. But the Philippine law 
continues: 

Or the promulgation of any political opinion or policy. 

I repeat that that clause is not in the Maryland statute. It is 
not in any act that the Senator has brought here. In my judg- 
ment it is not in any act ever before written in the English lan- 
guage. 

I said the only counterpart I knew of was in Mexico, but that 
was not a counterpart, for there the person complained of had to 
have arms in his hands and be in opposition to the Government. 
I am not going to spend much time on this point, for I know other 
Senators will discuss it fully and critically. 

The Senator from Connecticut attempted to make some explana- 
tion of that provision, but his explanation was very lame; and it 
only shows that when a man is determined to sustain a bad cause, 
he will always make a bad argument. 
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Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me in this 
connection? I dislike very much to interrupt him. but 1 have not 
heard in the debate what seems to me a very important matter. 
I think the Senator, when I was out, alluded to it. but 1 will ask 
him a question on that point, as he has just spoken on the sub- 
ject. I refer to the United States statute and the constitutional 
definition of treason. The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that no person shall be convicted of treason without the tes- 
timony of two persons to the same overt act. That is not only a 
rule of evidence, it is a definition of the crime. Nobody can com- 
mit treason against the United States but by an overt act. 

Now, the Philippine Commission in undertaking to copy it has 
provided for treason without that limitation anywhere*, so that 
under its enactment a person may commit treason by words, by 
inciting other persons to do it, committing no overt act. and can 
be found guilty on the hearsay evidence of a single witness — that 
is, the evidence of the man who heard what he said. It seems to 
be that among all the gross, indefensible provisions of this code 
this is on the whole the worse. 

I beg pardon of the Senator from Colorado, but I wish that 
that may go in connection with the statement he has just made. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator has no occasion to beg my pardon. 
I am glad to have him make the statement. He might even have 
gone further. 

Section 10 is not quite so offensive as section 9, and it may have 
in some of the laws of the States a counterpart, in part at least, 
although it has not as a whole. That is a section which makes it 
a crime for the people of the islands — 

To advocate, orally or bv writing or printing or like methods, this inde- 
pendence of the Philippine Islands or their separation from the United States, 
whether by peaceable or forcible means, or to print, publish, or circulate 
any handbill, newspaper, or other publication advocating such independence 
or separation. 

I will leave that question. I have before me the United States 
act of 1862, passed with reference to the then existing war in the 
United States, when, as I said the other day. the passions of the 
people, North and South, were aroused to a degree perhaps never 
before witnessed in any community, and it is merciful compared 
with the most merciful part of this wonderful statute, so called, 
concerning sedition in the Philippine Islands. If any Senator 
wants to look at it, he will find that it was enacted on the 17th of 
July, 1862. 

Mr. President, we are told now that there is a state of practical 
peace over in those islands, and that all we have got to do is to 
keep on a little longer, and, as General Chaffee says, they will 
stamp it out. Before I get through I will show how they are 
stamping it out. 

EFFECT ON ORIENTAL TRADE. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Platt] makes the whole 
matter turn upon the question of the elevation of that race and 
our submission to a duty imposed upon us by Deity that we can 
not avoid. 

In 1900 there were the same prophecies made. We were told 
then that peace was practically secured in the Philippine Islands. 
I notice that in the address of Mr. Lodge, the permanent chair- 
man of the Republican national convention held in Philadelphia 
in June, 1900, in speaking of this question, he said: 

It is for the American people to decide this question. Our position is plain. 
The restoration of peace and order, now so nearly reached, in the Philippines 
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shall be completed. Civil government shall be established, and the people ad- 
vanced as rapidly as possible along the road to entire freedom and to self- 
government under our flag. 

I will not read all of it. 

Mr. LODGE. I should be delighted to have the Senator read 
it all. I think it is pretty good reading. 

Mr. TELLER. I have no objection to reading further. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not mean that the Senator should read the 
whole speech. 

Mr. BACON". You do not think it is all good, then? 

Mr. TELLER. I desire to read another paragraph necessary 
to fairly state his ideas. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator is welcome to read any part of it. 
I was only joking. 

Mr. TELLER. The chairman then goes on and says " we will 
not retoeat." I do not know of anybody who has asked them to 
retreat or has asked the Government to retreat. The chairman 
then said: 

We make no hypocritical pretense of being interested in the Philippines 
solely on account of others. While we regard the welfare of these people as 
a sacred trust, we regard the welfare of the American people first. We see 
our duty to ourselves as well as to others. We believe in trade expansion. 
By every legitimate means within the province of government and legisla- 
tion we mean to stimulate the expansion of our trade and to open new mar- 
kets. Greatest of all markets is China. Our trade there is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Manila, the prize of war, gives us inestimable advantages in 
developing that trade. To-day when our legations are in danger, when our 
missionaries are assailed and our consuls threatened, it is well, indeed, that 
we have ships in the bay of Manila and troops that we can send to protect 
our own. 

Mr. President, I am willing to agree with the Senator that was 
one possible advantage we got out of this condition; but I am not 
willing to agree with the statement in the next sentence, which I 
want to read: 

Manila is the corner stone of our Eastern policy, and the brilliant diplo- 
macy of John Hay in securing from all nations a guaranty of our treaty 
rights and of the open door in China rests upon it. 

That I do not believe, Mr. President. I do not believe our policy 
rests upon Manila. I do not believe that Manila will ever be a 
particularly advantageous port for us through which to secure 
the Asiatic trade. I wish to repeat that the advantage of holding 
Manila is that somebody else shall not have it to our detriment, 
and not that we can make it the basis for Asiatic trade. 

I have in my hands here a speech made by Mr. Hill of Con- 
necticut, a distinguished member of the House belonging to the 
political party which has control of the Government, published 
in the National Geographic Magazine, with reference to our 
trade with China, to which I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and to the attention of the Senate, be- 
cause it accords exactly with my ideas about this matter, and I 
have not been a careless observer of affairs in the Asiatic world 
for the last twenty years. Mr. Hill had made a trip around the 
world, and these are his conclusions: 

There is no sphere of influence for us there, and to look upon Manila as a 
base for Chinese trade is like chasing rainbows for a pot of gold, for commer- 
cial bases are not established COO miles at sea and where storage and reship- 
ment charges would be more than the direct freight to the destined market. 
The integrity of China can not be preserved by a protectorate of the powers, 
and if it could the people of this country would not permit our Government 
to be a partner in it. China must reform herself or go to pieces speedily. 

My judgment is that her destiny is slow but sure absorption by Asiatic 
Russia, and that the world will be the gainer by the change. 
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I agree to the first preposition, that there is every probability 
that Asiatic Russia will absorb China, but I do not believe China 
will be the gainer, nor do I believe the world will be a gainer, 
although I think China will suffer less, practically, than we and 
the other peoples. 

I do not know what the late treaty between Japan and Eng- 
land, by which it is said they have agreed to enter into an alliance 
to protect the autonomy of China and hold it. may result in, but 
I hope that the report that China's autonomy is to be maintained 
is true. I said in the fall of 1897, and a little later , in the first 
month of 1898, that that was a very desirable thing to secure, and 
that I believed it was the duty of Great Britain and the United 
States to say to Russia, " Hands off of China." But we did not 
do that and' Russia has moved into Manchuria. No matter what 
may be said about its being a temporary lodgment, it is a perma- 
nent appropriation of that great section of the Chinese Empire, 
and it is to be held and controlled by Russia, and to be the vantage 
point from which she will sally out upon the balance of that 
great Empire, and I greatly fear she will dismember it in spite of 
the new alliance of Great Britain and Japan. That compact may 
have the effect of retarding it for a time, but I believe it is almost 
inevitable now that dismemberment will be the result. But this 
is somewhat foreign to the subject under discussion. 

Mr. President, I wish to read another statement that the chair- 
man of the convention made in Philadelphia in 1900: 

We take issue with the Democrats who would cast off the Philippines 
because the American people can not be trusted with them, and wo declare 
that the American people can be trusted to deal justly, wisely, and gener- 
ously with these distant islands and will lift them up to a higher prosperity, 
a broader freedom, and a nobler civilization than they have ever known. 
"We have not failed elsewhere. We shall not fail here. 

I would be delighted if I knew that that was a prophecy which 
would be fulfilled, but I do not see that the steps are being taken 
which it seems to me will bring about that desirable end. That, 
I want to say, is why I complain. I am in accord with that senti- 
ment if it can be put into execution; I should like to see it done; 
but I know enough of the human race to know that these noble 
ends can only be accomplished with the consent and approval of 
the Philippine people themselves. 

If you would put into this proposed statute the amendments 
which I offered the other day and modify and change them, if you 
think they are too drastic or not sufficiently elastic, and with those 
provisions in the bill send it over to them, I believe you would 
take a great step in the direction of the aspirations of the chair- 
man of the Republican national convention as he uttered them 
in 1900 at the convention in Philadelphia. I am sorry the state- 
ment the Senator made as chairman of his party's convention, 
when he said peace was practically accomplished, has not been 
borne out by the facts. 

THE SPANISH WAR. 

I have been reading from the Republican campaign book of 
1900, and w r hile I have the book in my hands I wish to turn to the 
Republican platform of 1900. It is in some respects a statement 
of facts, not of principles, and here is one of its statements: 

Its armies were in the field, and the quick and signal triumph of its forces 
on land and sea bore equal tribute to the courage of American soldiers and 
sailors and to the skill and foresight of Republican statesmanship. 

That assertion hardly comports with the declaration in another 
place which was made the other day, that the Democratic party 
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forced the Administration into that war. I do not agree with 
that statement myself, for I do not believe the Democratic party- 
did force the Republican party into the war. We went to war 
because the American people were excited on the subject of 
Spain's treatment of the Cubans, and I should like to say now, 
although it may seem to be a little foreign to what I have been 
saying, that before we voted on the bill which brought war. and 
which everybody knew would bring war. I expressed my opinion 
on this floor that we might avoid war. Everything that has hap- 
pened since has convinced me that if we had taken the right steps 
under Mr. Cleveland's Administration or under the Republican 
Administration and declared the belligerency of the Cuban people 
alone, without a recognition of the Republic, they would have 
taken care of the islands themselves. 

Mr. President, if there has been any instance in our long his- 
tory when we failed to do what we ought to have done, this is 
such an instance, and we are punished for not doing our duty. 
"We are being punished for a failure to do our duty in 1896, 1897, 
and the early portion of 1 898. 

I have not finished reading from the platform. Here is an- 
other extract: 

To ten millions of the human race there was given "a new birth of free- 
dom,' 1 and to the American people a new and noble responsibility. 

It looked, I suppose, to the American people that that was a 
feat, and if we had accomplished it, it certainly would have been 
a great thing, and would have commended this party to the pub- 
lic confidence and support. But, unfortunately, it was not true. 
It is true that the American people had assumed a new responsi- 
bility. It may be a noble responsibility. That would depend ex- 
actly upon how we execute that responsibility. If we execute it 
in righteousness and justice, it will be all right. If we do not, it 
will be disastrous to us. 

I now turn to another prophecy: 

Now for the Philippines. The insurrection still goes on because the allies 
in this country of the bloody insurrectionary oligarchy in Luzon have taught 
their foolish dupes to believe that Democratic success at the polls next No- 



vember means the abandonment of the islands to the savages, who would 
scramble for the bloody plunder until some other strong civilized nation 
came in to do the work that we would have shown ourselves unfit to perform. 
Our success in November means peace in the islands. The success of our 
opponents means an indefinite prolongation of the present bloody struggle. 

That is from the speech of Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, who sec- 
onded the nomination of McKinley in the Philadelphia convention. 

Now let me read what the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Forakeb] said in his address in that gathering. Remem- 
ber at that time we were being told that the war was practically 
over, as we are now told that it is over. He said: 

In one hundred days we drove Spain from the Western Hemisphere, girdled 
the earth with our acquisitions, and filled the world with the splendor of our 
power. 

Mr. President, that is oratory. 
The Senator continues: 

In consequence the American name has a greater significance now. Our 
flag has a new glory. It not only symbolizes human liberty and political 
equality at home, but it means freedom and independence for the long-suffer- 
ing patriots of Cuba, and complete protection, education, enlightenment, up- 
lifting, and ultimate local self-government and the enjoyment of all the 
blessings of liberty to the millions of Porto Rico and the Philippines. What 
we have so gloriously done for ourselves we propose most .generously to do 
for them. 
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There are some other things in the address of the Senator from 
Ohio that might he read, because they were very good, but the 
trouble with the whole of it was that the premises were falsi* and 
the conclusions therefore erroneous. There was no condition 
there that justified the statement . in the first place, made in the 
platform that we had lifted 10,000.000 people from slavery to 
freedom, 

THE PIUM1MMNH PHOIM-E. 

The Philippine inhabitants are composed of Christians, heathens, 
and Mohammedans: of civilized, highly educated, and cultured, 
and those with practically in > culture, scarcely above savagery and • 
barbarism. And yet 0.000.000 of them. saidDean Worcester, are 
not only Christians. but. he said, you may fairly say that they are 
homogeneous. There is tin* foundation for a government . If there 
are 6,000,000 worshiping at the same altar, believing the same great, 
moral truths, practically speaking the same language, though not. 
allot" them, but not more diversified than in many of the European 
countries, there is, I say, a homogeneity that can be made the basis 
of a government. 

I know that it is in some places common to charge that these 
people are all simply savages. 1 read a speech, made not long 
ago in another place, where they were pronounced to be the low- 
est possible of all humanity. That there are some such on the 
islands there is not any doubt, but that there are any consider- 
able number is denied by everybody who has been there, inirticu- 
larly by Professor Worcester and "by Mr. Forman. an observing 
Englishman who spent eighteen years there. It is also contra- 
dicted by our knowledge acquired since February <>, bSOS. 

The other day we had quite a discussion here as to the lecture 
which Professor Schurman had delivered at Boston. Since that 
time he has done me the honor to send me the full text of his ad- 
dress, which I have found very interesting and very instructive. 
I wish to read portions of the lecture, composed largely of extracts 
which he quoted from the report which he assisted in making as 
one of the Philippine Commissioners. He says: 

The first reform— that on which all others depend is the admission of the 
Filipinos themselves to a participation in the functions and control of gov- 
ernment. 

Now, Mr. Schurman is not an anti-imperialist. He is not a 
Democrat; nor is he a demagogue. I believe that sentence com- 
mends itself to every intelligent, thinking man. Every man who 
has studied history must know that you can not deny to those peo- 
ple participation in the government and maintain it except by ab- 
solute force. I continue to quote from Mr. Schurman: 

They have reached a state of progress and civilization, at least in Luzon 
and the Visayas— 

And that will take more than half of them — 

which entitles them to representative institutions; and the constitution of 
the Philippine republic was responsive to popular demand in providing for a 
representative legislature, which was designated an assembly. Had Spain 
granted the reiterated demand of Philippine reformers for representative in- 
stitutions, it is highly probable that her flag would to-day be waving over the 
archipelago. And in this connection I must reiterate what I have elsewhere 
said of our own obligation to understand, appreciate, and sympathize with 
the ideas and sentiments of the Filipinos: 

"The United State scan succeed in governing the Philippines only by un- 
derstanding the character and circumstances of the people and realizing 
sympathetically their aspirations and ideals. A government to stand must 
be firmly rooted in the needs, interests, judgment, and devotion of the peo- 
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pie, and this support is secured by the adaptation of government to the char- 
acter and possibilities of the governed— what they are, what they have in 
them to become, what they want, and, not least, what they think they are 
entitled to have and enjoy." 

Mr. President, I think that is excellently well put, and if it 
should subject him, if he had been in the Philippine Islands, to 
the penitentiary, or some other place, he certainly would have 
my sympathy. There are so many good things here that I should 
like to read them all, but I will not attempt it; it would make my 
remarks too long. This is what he stated to the audience: 

I conceived an' exceedingly high opinion of the educated Filipinos, who, 
however, form a small minority, possibly 10 per cent at most, of the people. 
And I recognize that the popular tendency to admire and almost worship 
their educated men rendered these favored individuals the natural leaders 
of the people. 

When the masses of a community look up to the men of educa- 
sion, does it not indicate an aspiration to secure an education them- 
selves? 

To meet them in a sympathetic and appreciative spirit, to satisfy their 
natural aspirations and ambitions, and to enlist them actively in the support 
of American sovereignty seemed to me the most important object for Ameri- 
can authorities in the Philippines. 

I approve of that. 

For myself, I can say with all sincerity that to have met and known these 
educated Filipinos, to have had social intercourse and official relations with 
them, I count one of the pleasantest and most interesting recollections in my 
life. I described to them and indicated the service they might render us in the 
establishment of civil government in the Philippines in the following terms: 

Now, this comes from his report: 

The educated Filipinos, though constituting a minority, are ar more 
numerous than is generally supposed, and are scattered all over the archi- 
pelago; and the Commission desires to bear the strongest testimony to the 
high range of their intelligence, and not only to their intellectual training, 
but also to their social refinement, as well as to the grace and charm of then* 
personal character. These educated Filipinos, in a word, are the equals of 
the men one meets in similar vocations— law, medicine, business, etc.— in Eu- 
rope or America. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that these picked 
Filipinos will be of infinite value to the United States in the work of estab- 
lishing and maintaining civil government throughout the archipelago. As 
leaders of the people, they must be the chief agents in securing their people's 
loyal obedience to the new government, to which, therefore, the dictates of 
policy, as well as plain common sense and justice, require us to secure their 
own cordial attachment. And it has been a leading motive with the Commis- 
sion in devising a form of government for the Philippines to frame one which, 
to the utmost extent possible, shall satisfy the views and aspirations of edu- 
cated Filipinos. They believe that the Territorial system nerein set forth 
wijl accomplish that object. 

Here is another extract: 

In the Malay States Great Britain set up a protectorate because they had 
sultans and she had no sovereignty. 

I do not know what Professor Schurman means by that state- 
ment, because Great Britain had asserted sovereignty over the 
Malays for many years. She had not actual control; she had 
been wise enough not to attempt to inaugurate a government 
there until Sir Andrew Clarke, I think about eighteen years ago, 
disregarding absolutely the instructions given him when he went 
there, organized a government of the Malay people themselves, 
and for eighteen years there has been none of the disturbance in 
the Malay Peninsula which occurred yearly before Sir Andrew 
went there. Great Britain holds merely a nominal control over 
the Malays, and she holds it without an army. 
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In Luzon and the Visayas there are no sultans, and the United States has 
sovereignty. The conclusion in favor of an American protectorate over the 
Christianized Philippines is certainly not derived by parity of reasoning. 

I must, however, acknowledge that the policy of an American protectorate 
was very dear to the hearts of the insurgents. 

When they talked about independence they meant local inde- 
pendence, and the principal men repeatedly declared that they 
had expected the United States to maintain a general protecting 
care over them. They realized that if we had withdrawn our 
army before the treaty was ratified it was likely that Germany, 
or Russia, or Japan, or some other power would have entered 
there, and their condition would probably have been but little, if 
any, better than it was under Spain. 

But in citing the example of the federated Malay States they were playing 
with a two-edged weapon. For each of the Malayan States has become a 
veiled crowned, colony in which, though everything is done in the name of 
the Sultan (who flies his own flag and enjoys increased income) — 

That is precisely what we have done in the Sulu Archipelago — 

the British authorities have exclusive control of taxation and expenditures, 
give "advice" which the Sultan must adopt, and even push their dominion 
to the extent of deposing the Sultan and settling the succession, or ordaining 
a general manuini&sion of slaves. 

Mr. President, I want to say that that is not an accurate state- 
ment. I took some pains some time ago to look into that matter. 
While Great Britain does reserve to herself the right of interven- 
tion and interference, she has not intervened, and it has not been 
necessary for her to do so. The right of taxation is exercised by 
the Malays themselves, as well as the maintenance of order 
throughout the peninsula. This I will read, because it is explan- 
atory of what Professor Schurman said to the Commission: 

The idea of a protectorate entertained by the insurgent leaders, under 
which they should enjoy all the powers of an independent sovereign govern- 
ment, and the Americans should: assume all obligations to foreign nations for 
their good use of those powers, would create an impossible situation for the 
United States. Internal dominion and external responsibility must go hand 
in hand. Under the chimerical scheme of protection cherished by Aguinaldo, 
if a foreigner lost his life or property through a miscarriage of justice in a 
Philippine court, or in consequence of a governor's failure to suppress a riot, 
then the United States would be responsible for indemnity to the foreigner's 
government, though without possessing the power of punishing the offenders, 
of preventing such maladministration, or of protecting itself against similar 
occurrences in the future. 

That is not a correct statement of international law. We can 
create a government there that will be practically a State to all 
intents and purposes, except that it would not be entitled to rep- 
resentation in Congress. We are not responsible when foreigners 
are injured in a State. It is true that we have paid some bills in 
such cases in order to maintain good-fellowship, but international 
law never requires us to pay, as we did pay for the killing of 
Chinamen in Wyoming before it became a State and in Washing- 
ton after it became a State. 

I read a statement here last year that I can not turn to now 
without taking more time than I care to occupy. I read at length 
the statement of an Englishman, a consul in the Philippines for 
many years, in which he paid the very highest tribute to the Fili- 
pinos; and the Commission themselves pay a high tribute to those 
people. 

You are not dealing with savages; you are dealing with a peo- 
ple who have some idea of their rights and some idea of the char- 
acter of our Government. I want to read just a little from this 
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report of the Federal party signed by three native members of the 
Commission: 

The successes of the Union Army in the war convinced the Filipinos that 
there was a superior force which would annihilate them; but these successas 
could not prevent the people— bleeding and without .strength— from tena- 
ciously continuing a suicidal struggle to escape the new slavery which they 
so greatly feared, even though it were at the cost of death. 

That extract does not indicate that they are savages, Mr. Pres- 
ident. That is a tribute to those people, who are acting, of course, 
under a false impression and who are misinformed as to our pur- 
poses, for I do not charge that we intend to do the wicked things 
we are apparently doing over there. 

WHAT WE SHOULD DO. 

Somebody will tell me, when I express sympathy with those 
people and anxiety that they should have all the blessings of a 
free government, that I would give them the American Constitu- 
tion and American law. Mr. President, I would proclaim to 
them in tones that the world would understand that they were to 
suffer nothing at our hands,- that if for a time it did appear that 
we were not looking to their interests, yet the great American 
heart is with them, and that there is no purpose of subjugation 
or destruction. 

Why not do it, Mr. President? Why not say it? Are we afraid? 
Do we distrust ourselves? If we mean to give those people a 
government of their own, in God's name let us say so ,now and 
stop this cruel war. And you can stop it, in my judgment. I 
believe we can send a commission there and arrange terms easily. 
I would not send members of the Senate or of the House, but I 
would call private citizens into the public service and send them 
over there. I believe I can name, and you can name, a half dozen 
men who would go over there, who, in my judgment, would bring 
peace out of disorder and do away with the confusion that reigns. 
Is it not worth the effort, Mr. President, or are we to do what 
Spain attempted to do in Cuba — subjugate the people, and, if you 
can not do that, Mil them off? Let me read a little more of what 
is said about the Federal party in the petition of that party to 
Congress: 

The Federal party is constantly laboring to show to the Filipino people 
that nothing will benefit them as much as an unconditional adoption of Amer- 
ican civilization, in order that they may at the proper time constitute a State 
similar to others of the Union. This is the final purpose of its platform, 
which clearly explains the aspirations of the party, which are, briefly, as fol- 
lows: A steadily increasing autonomy, the separation of church and state, 
representation of the Philippines- in the Federal Congress, and the adoption 
of the American Constitution, culminating at last in the admission of the 
islands as one of the States of the Union. 

I think their aspirations are impossible of realization. I know 
that there has been at least here very little, if any, encourage- 
ment of that idea. I myself have no desire to see those people 
incorporated into the Union as a State. The Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Spooner] a year ago declared in the most unequivo- 
cal terms that he did not so desire, and I presume he still does 
not. We do not want 10,000,000 people, or 8,000,000 people, or 
whatever the number may be, who are not homogenous, and who 
can not be harmonious with us. It would be infinitely better to 
say to them, "Form your own government; create your own 
establishment; take care of yourselves locally; maintain order, 
and we will see that the world does not disturb you." If any- 
thing is to be gained by holding them, we should gain it in that 
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way. If commerce is our purpose, we can not gain it with a hos- 
tile people. Our imports from the islands have fallen off in the 
last year $1,000,000, while Great Britain has increased hers. 
The most desirable article 4 of Philippine export, which is hem}), 
has gone largely to Great Britain, and we are getting very much 
less of it than we got last year. While our whole trade with the 
islands is $4,500,000. that of Great Britain is very nearly four 
times as great as that sum. amounting to seventeen millions and 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Let me conclude what these people say: 

The Filipino people is ardently desirous of education; it thirsts for justice, 
and it was only through the fear of a perpetuation of the era of abuse and 
oppression which characterized the old sovereignty that it was impelled to a 
tenacious resistance against the sovereignty of tlie United States. When 
the Government of the United States shall have organized public education, 
and when the organization of justice shall give complete satisfaction to all 
who demand the defense of their rights, then will it be possible to see the 
true sentiments that our people harbor to the new sovereignty. 

Then they go on and say that they hope substantially to estab- 
lish the English language as the language of the people. Mr. 
President, I have not any idea that the throe native members of 
that Commission ever supposed that it was possible to establish 
in the Philippipe Islands the English language as the general lan- 
guage of those people. Such an effort would be futile. That, is 
the Asiatic method of pleasing us, from whom they hold their po- 
sitions and from whom they get their pay. It means nothing. 
You can not force upon those people an education. They may lie 
anxious to acquire an education, and some of them may be anx- 
ious to adopt the tongue of their invaders and conquerors, but it, 
is not in the nature of things that a whole people should adopt 
our language nor even our civilization, and any attempt to make 
them do so will be a failure. 

We have 835 teachers now there teaching English. One-half 
of their time is devoted to instructing the Filipino teachers, so the 
superintendent says. I do not know how many Filipino teachers 
are there, but without being definite in the report, it is said there 
are several thousand. They have schools all over the islands and 
have had for some years. They have not been well supported nor 
well attended because the system of financial affairs has been such 
that there was not pay for the teachers under Spanish wile. 

I always want to pay a tribute, Mr. President, where I think it 
is deserved, and I want to say I think it is one of the best things 
that this Administration has done, save one, which I meant to 
speak of when I was dealing with China awhile ago, and I will 
speak of it now. I think the policy of furnishing the Filipinos 
with English teachers was most excellent, in that it must be a 
purely voluntary movement on their part, for no nation in the 
world has ever been willing to have forced on them the tongue of 
another nation. You can see that going on now in Finland and 
in Poland; you can see where the Germans are attempting to 
force the German language upon people, and they are being re- 
sisted very vigorously. 

DIPLOMACY IN CHINA. 

When I spoke of Manila and the fact that we did have some 
advantage by sending our ships there, I meant, had not my atten- 
tion been distracted, to say one thing with reference to our foreign 
diplomacy with China. I do not know who is entitled to the credit ; 
I do not know whether it is the late President of the United 
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States or whether the policy emanated from the present Secretary 
of State, but I want to say for myself, as I said before, somewhat 
connected with this great problem, that the action of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in that connection is the most beneficial 
and the most statesmanlike that has occurred in our history for 
many years, and the world owes us an obligation because of our 
position on the Chinese question that it will be most difficult to 
discharge. I do not know, I repeat, whether our course was due 
to the late President or Mr. Hay, or to both; but they, or one of 
them, is entitled to the greatest possible credit for the great good 
which was accomplished. If there could be as much statesman- 
ship and as much mercy and justice applied to this Philippine 
question, we would get out of it, and there would not be much 
trouble with it. 

A PARALLEL CASK TO THAT OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

General Chaffee in his report declares that there is no instance 
in history in which a whole people had been in opposition to a 
government, to the powers existing, as was the case in that 
country. He told us that those people would take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States, and the next day they would be 
found fighting with the Philippine forces. Mr. President, that 
was exactly what happened during the Revolutionary war in this 
country. It was stated in Parliament that four-fifths of all the 
Americans were in favor of British control and were likely to 
give up the contest. In connection with that debate, Mr. Wilkes, 
in a speech delivered in the House of Commons in November. 
1777, said: 

I am aware, sir, that it will be said the Americans will, in case of general 
success on your part, give up the contest and submit to the terms prescribed. 



The late experience of General Burgoyne is the fullest answer to this objec- 
tion. He tells us that the very provincials who were most forward to profess 
themselves loyalists and take the oath of allegiance, submit to Lieutenant- 



Colonel Baum, were the first to fire on him. Baum was defeated and sur- 
rendered to these so-called loyalists. 

If anyone has the curiosity to examine that speech he will find 
it in the Parliamentary History, volume 19, pages 420 and 421. 

Wilkes then proceeds to defend the conduct of the provincials 
on the ground that their oaths were not given voluntarily, but 
were given under force. He then says: 

Nor is it to be considered treachery. It was a compact not originating 
from free will or mutual consent, but founded mainly on force and dissolved, 
in the same manner. (P. H., vol. 19, p. 421.) 

So when G-eneral Chaffee complains of the people of Manila he 
but repeats history. 

I have a letter here from Mr. Schurman, which he wrote a day 
or two after the controversy here in the Senate, which I desire to 
read: 

Boston, Mass., January 21, 1002. 
Editor of the Tribune: 

The report that I have joined the anti-imperialists, and that at a dinner last 
night I said, " The Filipinos must have their independence," and that " McKin- 
ley so intended, 1 ' is not correct. I have not joined the anti-imperialists. I was 
a guest of the Boston Reform Club last night, and after dinner spoke on the 
Philippine question. My speech was a part of a long address recently given 
before Cornell University, which is now in the press of Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

I have the book here now. 
I must refer for details to that publication, which will appear in a few days. 
In the meantime I would say this to the Tribune: When President McKinley 
invited me to accept the presidency of the first Philippine Commission he 
said the sole object of taking the Philippines was the humanitarian one of 
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carrying them the blessings of liberty. Our Commission reported that tho 
intelligent Filipinos, though recognizing the need of temporary American 
intervention and tutelage, all desired and hoped for ultimate independence. 
I said last night that these two objects eoineided. The Filipinos want ulti- 
mate independenee, and our progressive grants of liberty and home rule 
must eventuate in independenee. and it is American sentiment and Philip- 
pine sentiment that must iinallv settle the question. 

JACOB GOULD SCHUKMAN. 

He also said in his Boston speech: 

Both Americans and Filipinos desire the political enfranchisement of tho 
Filipinos; there can be no issue between them except in regard to the time 
when an independent and sovereign Philippine republic should be established. 

In the course of his speech he made this comment upon the 
American administration* in the Philippines: 

Those Americans, patriotic, but unversed in history, who desire to recreate 
the Filipinos in their own similitude will always be able to demonstrate that 
Oriental clay is still without shape and seemliness in the American potter's 
hand, and that, for a perfect product, a vessel of honor and glory, the Ameri- 
can "wheel must be kept going for years, or perhaps for generations, or possi- 
bly even for centuries. Heaven save the Filipinos from such an impertinent 
and meddlesome earthly creator. The Filipinos are to develop along their 
own racial lines, not along ours, audit is colossal conceit and impudence to 
disparage them because they are different from ourselves. Any accent kind 
of government of the Filipinos, by the Filipinos, is better than the best pos- 
sible government of Filipinos by Americans. 

He says further: 

If the Filipinos are to learn to govern themselves in the manner of the 
really free nations, the sooner they get at it the better. 

Mr. SPOONER. From whom is the Senator reading? 

Mr. TELLER. I have been reading from Professor Sehurman 
in his Boston address. I have here and am going to read a dis- 
patch in relation to General Chaffee, dated Manila. January 28: 

M A N 1 1 sA , JUHU ft I'U ..'S. 

General Chaffee curtailed his trip and returned here this morning. Ho 
says he found the conditions satisfactory everywhere except at Samar. where 
continuous rain during the past two months fias retarded the campaign, es- 
pecially against such an elusive enemy. 

The condition of ('apt. David I). Porter's marines, who took part in the 
expedition into the interior of Samar. is much worse than previously de- 
scribed. They suffered fearful hardships, and were without food for several 
days. The natives who accompanied the marines claimed they were unable 
to distinguish the edible roots, which the marnes did not believe. The anger 
of the marines against the natives is intense. None of the latter returned 
with the marines. 

The marines suffered so acutely from starvation that they ate raw tho 
flesh of two dogs. 

When Captain Porter and the first three of his men staggered into camp 
they were delirious, and difficulty was experienced in ascertaining the 
whereabouts of their companions. 

Mr. President, there is also a report regarding some captures, 
which I do not care to insert in the Record. Some of those men 
never returned. I want also to read another dispatch from Ma- 
nila of the same date, January 28: 

Manila, January 28. 

The criticism of the Senate minority report on the Philippine tariff bill 
has been general, both in public and private, here, though many people admit 
the statements made in the report are correct. » 

General Wheaton's vigorous criticism referred entirely to Professor Schur- 
man's speech at Boston, though he holds the professor in high personal es- 
teem. The statement that a person who made such remarks here as those 
credited to the professor during his Boston speech would be sent to jail re- 
ferred merely to the recent sedition law. 

COMPLAINTS OF THE FILIPINOS. 

Mr. President. I have several matters here which I propose to 
put in the Record without reading. The Filipinos recently ad- 
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dressed a petition to the President of the United States, in which 
they said: 

The committee, having authority to act from the general in command of 
the Filipino forces, beg to submit for your earnest attention an appeal, the 
objects of which are to secure permanent peace in our country and t he estab- 
lishment of such relations between the two countries as shall meet the ap- 
proval of the American Government and satisfy the legitimate aspirations of 
our people. 

I shall insert the remainder of the appeal in my remarks with- 
out reading. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 

Owing to lack of knowledge of the real cause of opposition to American 
authority many conclusions have been reached which have since proved to be 
erroneous. Any one of these prophecies might have been fulfilled if the 

grounds upon which they were made had been true. But all these prophecies 
ave failed because they did not take into account the intense ana universal 
desire of our people for independent national life. A review of the present 
situation also will show that this aspiration has lost none of its force. All 
the reverses which our people have met, and all the rigors of a war in which, 
in many respects, mercy has not been conspicuous, have not lessened their 
determination to continue the defense, at whatever sacrifice. The hope that 
the American rule would find favor with our people, owing to the establish- 
ment of civil government, has not been realized. We have evidence that dur- 
ing the last three months discontent has been growing more intense.. 

In support of these statements we point to the pronounced recrudescence 
of the armed resistance to American control; to the fact that three provinces 
have been returned to military rule, and to the equally significant fact that 
of the three Filipino political parties in the Philippines two are working, by 
peaceful means, for ultimate independence, and the third for admission as 
States of the Union, all rejecting the colonial idea. But we wish to state dis- 
tinctly that our war is waged in the spirit of the Declaration of Independence. 
Our objects are the same as those which animated the founders of the coun- 
try with which we are now in conflict, and from whom we received moral 
4 'aid and comfort. 1 ' And we are fortunate in finding our justification writ- 
ten upon the brightest pages of American history. 

It is natural that there should be mutual distrust, but this distrust has 
been increased by the continued refusal of the United States to give assur- 
ance that the rights of the Filipino, as they understand them, will receive 
ultimate recognition. It is true that we have been promised many good 
things, but accompanying these promises there has been a demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender, without any assurance that the one thing which we value 
most will ever be granted to us. When the bread of national life is asked 
for, it will not suffice to offer a stone, even though the stone be a diamond. 
In view, therefore, of the remoteness of a settlement of the conflict, and in 
view of the impending serious loss of life and property to both parties, we 
appeal for a reconsideration of the situation in the hoi>e that a way may be 
found, mutually satisfactory, of ending this conflict, by giving such intima- 
tion to our countrymen as will assure them of the ultimate recognition of 
their legitimate rights. 

Apart from contending claims, the chief difficulty to a settlement lies in 
the contention that negotiation with those who offer armed resistance to the 
authority of the United States would result in loss of prestige to America. 
The popular form of this contention is: " We must first teach these Filipinos 
to respect us and to submit to our authority. 11 The "respect 11 of a people 
who have been battered into submission is a respect which ought to be re- 
garded by every free American with pity, contempt, and scorn. Our real 
respect can be obtained by other and more dignified means. We do not re- 
quire any further lesson to teach us the immeasurable superiority in power 
of a nation free for more than one hundred years, ten times as great in popu- 
lation, and incalculably greater in wealth. In our present condition our 
forces are limited in monetary resources, very inadequately armed, and im- 
perfectly organized. We therefore consider it no discredit to acknowledge, 
and we 'hereby authoritatively acknowledge, that American power is su- 
preme and that the prestige of American arms has been vindicated through- 
out this conflict. 

A second difficulty is the assumption that, if internal control were given 
to the Filipinos, those who had supported American authority would be lia- 
ble to maltreatment. Such an assumption is hardly in harmony with the 
belief, held by many Americans, that a majority of our people are in favor 
of American rule. A majority ought surely to be able to defend itself. But 
we contend that the supposition is groundless. A large proportion of those 
who openly support American authority do so only to avoid suspicion, and 
their heart is with their countrymen in arms. At the proper time satisfac- 
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tory undertakings could be given of protection, and of amnesty to those who 
have taken up arms against our people for all acts done under Amerieau 
authority, America to have the right, as she has ihe means, to enforce such 
contracts. 

A technical difficulty arises out of the fact that the Philippine government 
has never received recognition, and the consequent contention that there is 
no Philippine authority with which the American Government can nego- 
tiate, even if it had the' desire. We claim to have authority on behalf of the 
Philippine people—authority which, having been properly conferred, is 
acknowledged and would be obeyed. But if there is technical validity in 
the above contention, our people would accept indirect assurance of the ulti- 
mate recognition of their rights, either by the proclamation to our people, 
by annunciation of policy to the American people, or by such other method 
as may be deemed proper. The object of this appeal would thus be 
achieved, without giving recognition to anv real or so-called Philippine 
authority. As soon as peace has been established a constitutional convent ion 
could be convened similar to the one in Cuba, with which future relations 
could be held, and by which all differences could be adjusted. 

Finally, with the earnest prayer that this appeal may meet a favorable re- 
sponse, we respectfully represent that no way can be iound of putting an end 
to this unhappy conflict which does not include tin adequate assurance to our 
people of some* form of ultimate national life. We ask in all sincerity: Is 
not this aspiration both legitimate and laudal tie? And if so, what other course- 
would you have a self-respecting people adopt? What greater proof of our 
sincerity and devotion could there be than the prolongation of resistance even 
after the complete supremacy of American arms has been established? The. 
armies of America can march unresisted from end to end of our country, 
but wherever they are not present our people unite, drawn together by* a 
common desire. The American amies can defeat our troops, but they can not 
defeat or destroy this desire, unless by the destruction of those who* hold it — 
and such an act as this we can never believe the American peor>le would know- 
ingly authorize. And if it prove that yours should be the hand to liberate 
our people, a name, honored in your country, will be beloved and ever mem- 
orable in ours. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator give the date of that? 

Mr. TELLER. There is no date to it, but it is recent. It was 
promulgated this fall, probably two months ago; perhaps less 
than that. 

THE "WATER CURE. 

I am going to read some part of this, although it is not pleasant 
reading. This is an extract from Citv and State, published in 
Philadelphia, by Herbert Welsh: 

If anyone had said just previous to the Spanish-American war that torture 
■was about to become an accepted means of producing a military or political 
result under our flag, he would have been laughed at as a fool or a madman; 
but it now r looks very much as though what we state is a literal truth, with- 
out exaggeration, so far as our Philippine possessions are concerned. And 
we may say, moreover, that in these tropical islands torture of a very hor- 
rible description has been used under the authority of the United States 'flag 
as a means to produce a military or political result. 

Either this is actually the case or else a large number of persons have en- 
tered into a conspiracy, through a period of two years, to defame the honor 
of the United States flag by trying to make it appear that torture has been so 
used. If we adopt this theory, we must also conclude that Mr. George Ken- 
non, the distinguished Siberian investigator, a man of high character and 
standing, has been a party to this conspiracy or a victim of it, and that the 
New York "Outlook," one of the most influential and respectable of imperial- 
ist or expansion papers, has been an instrument for spreading the libel. Let 
us look at the facts. A year from last June the editor of City and State, 
while attending the arbitration conference at Lake Mohonk, had some con- 
versation with Mr. Howard M. Jenkins, the editor of the Friends 1 Intelli- 
gencer, relative to a quotation that had appeared in that journal from an 
Omaha paper— a letter of a soldier in the Philippines—giving an account of 
what was called the water-cure torture. This, the writer said, was inflicted 
on Filipinos in order to make them reveal hidden guns. The account, repub- 
lished in our issue of June 21, 1900, is as follow r s. 

I presented perhaps not the same facts, but I have heretofore 
made a statement on this subject, and now. if there is any mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Philippines here he can say whether 
I am correct or not. But I understand that Commissioner Taft 
has stated before the committee that that torture has been inflicted. 
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I do not know how much he said had been done, but that there 
have been instances of it he admitted. 

Mr. CARMACK. I do not know that Governor Taft exactly 
admitted it. I am not quite sure that he exactly admitted that it 
had been done. But he did not deny it. 

Mr. TELLER. I was told by a member of the committee that 
he had admitted it. 

Mr. CARMACK. I do not know whether or not he admitted it 
in so many words. 

Mr. TELLER. The account I wish to bring to the attention of 
the Senate is as follows: 

A. F. Miller, a member of the Thirty-second United States Volunteers, 
writing from the Philippine Islands to the Omaha World, under date of March 
5, describes the means used by the United States soldiers to compel captured 
Filipinos to give up their concealed arms. He says: 

" We go out on a hike, catch a negro, and ask him if he has a gun. He will 
give us a polite bow and say, 'No sabe' and then we take hold of him and 
give him the 'water cure,' after which he can get us two or three guns. 
Now, this is the way we give them the water cure: Lay them on their backs, 
a man standing on each hand and each foot, then put a round stick in the 
mouth and pour a pail of water in the mouth and nose, and if they don't give 
up pour in another pail. They swell up like toads. I'll tell you it is a terrible 
torture. 

"We went up the bay the other day to get some robbers, and secured 
three. They would not tell where they had their guns. So we gave them 
the water cure (salt water), and two of them gave us their guns. We gave 
the other one so much water we nearly killed him, yet he would not tell. 
Guess he was an old head; they have lots of grit. They will stand and see 
you half kill one of their friends, and won't tell a thing. When it comes to 
their time to take the cure, they will take their clothes off, lie down, and take 
two or three pails of water before they will say a word. One of them said, 
'You can kill me, but you can not make me tell. 1 " 

The editor of the paper, who is a Republican, not a Democrat, 
says: 

This seems to us incredible. Upon our return to Philadelphia, a few days 
later, a gentleman known to us stepped into our office and placed in our hands 
a long letter from another soldier in the Regular Army in the Philippines 
addressed to relatives in this city. It had every evidence of being sincere and 
genuine. This letter described events as they appeared to the writer, and 
was wholly without any tone of exaggeration or sensationalism. It described 
the " water-cure" torture just as did the letter quoted above. We give the 
following extract: 

, Philippine Islands, 

April 25, 1900. 

My Dear : As this is the last day for some time that I will have a 

chance to write, I thought this would be a good time to begin one. We are 
still at it, and making preparations for the rainy season, which is expected 
about the middle or latter part of June. Any of the natives who have a gun 
can turn it in to us and get §30 Mexican (Mexican money) for it, so a good 
many are bought in that way. We have a company of Macabebe scouts here 
who go out with white troops, and if they can not get any guns voluntarily 
they proceed to give the fellow the water cure— i. e., they throw them on 
their backs, stick a gag in their mouths to keep it open and proceed to fill 
them with water until they can hold no more, then they get on them and by 
sudden pressure on the stomach and chest force the water out again. I guess 
it must cause excruciating agony, as they nearly always disclose where guns 
are hidden. Of course there is no pay for guns got in that manner. It is 
rather a harsh way for us to use them. I wonder how we would feel were 
we used in such a manner? The soldiers who look on think it is a huge joke. 

These Macabebes are a people who have always been held in contempt and 
subjection by the Tagals. They are not very numerous and not the equal of 
the latter in anything except ferocity. Had the former known a year ago 
that they would take arms for us, I think they would have exterminated 
them. 

That is. if the Filipinos had known it, they would have exter- 
minated the Macabebes. 

Mr. BATE. Who inflicted that punishment, and for what? I 
did not quite catch the statement. 
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Mr. TELLER, It is inflicted because they do not give up guns. 
The soldiers ask if they know where there are any guns hidden. 
They say no, and without waiting to know whether they do or 
not, thev inflict the torture. 

Mr. BATE. Who? 

Mr. TELLER. The American soldiers. 

Mr. BATE. On the Filipinos? 

Mr. TELLER. On the Filipinos. I have a statement some- 
where, although I do not know whether I have it hero, that 
nearly one-halt of all on whom this torture is inflicted die. 

Between the two there is little to choose, except that the Macs, are more 
cowardly, and indulge their eraven ferocity under the protection of Amer- 
icans. 

I will put in the remainder of that column, and then I wish to 
call attention to what Mr. Kennon says: 

I saw two American prisoners who came in here a few days since; one is a 
Fourth Cavalry man, the other from the Twelfth Infantry. 'They wen* with 
General Macatjolas' command. They say they got used pretty well, on the 
whole. They stole away in the night and arrived here after five days 1 travel. 
They looked pretty tough. They say that Macabolas has 4,<KIU men, iill armed, 
witli plenty of ammunition, and that they can get ? dl the food and clothing 
they want from the people through whose 'districts they pass, lie is presum- 
ably waiting for the rainy season to start in. It looks like a concerted plan 
on his part to make it warm for us. If there is fun, we will not he surprised. 
I am sorry to say that we will have to call for more troops. 

Without giving the name of the writer, which we were not authorized to 
do, we published in City and State the part of this letter given above. We 
also sent it to the Springfield Republican, and it was published in that paper. 
The matter seemed to attract but little attention. One of our subseribers. 
however, wrote to us a letter, which we published, expressing incredulity. 
Later, during the same summer, the question was revived by the appearance 
of another letter from a soldier in the Philippines-- John E. White, a sergeant 
in the Ninth United States Infantry— in the pages of the Atlanta, Constitu- 
tion, in which the water-cure torture was described much in the same way. 
This letter was as follows: 

"These Macabebes have a novel treatment to make a prisoner 'habla.' 
They catch a Tagalo-their sworn enemies— and lay him flat on his back, put 
a club about 4 feet long in his mouth, and a man stands on each end of 
this club, which forces his mouth wide open. They then proceed to quench 
his thirst until his stomach looks like a hill of potatoes, and then they tap 
him gently (?) on the aforesaid stomach with the butt end of a gun. If the 
water does not spurt out of his mouth high enough to suit them lh<*y will 
playfully jump on him. which usually has the desired effect, and when Ihey 
get through with him if there are any guns concealed or buried around there 
he will very promptly produce them. This mav sound very shocking to you 
at home, but if you were here you would realize fully that extreme cases 
require extreme measures. 

" We had been going on scouting parties nearly three monl hs here day and 
night before a company of these Macabebes were sent here, and we never 
found a single gun. As soon as they came they went to every barrio where 
we had been and got from five to a dozen from every one of them by means 
of the hydraulic treatment. They had the Tagalos -and Pampangos so stirred 
up that a great many of them brought in their guns without waiting to be 
told. We were surprised completely when the Macabebes found four guns in 
a house less than KH) yards from our outpost right here in the town." 

Here is what Mr. Kennon says: 

Later on Mr. George Kennon, the special investigator of the Outlook, wrote 
in the issue of that journal, March 9, 1901 — 

About a year ago — 

on this subject as follows: 

" For the practice of torture in the Philippines there is no excuse what- 
ever, and yet that we have sanctioned, if not directly employed, the l water 
torture,' as a means of extorting information from the natives seems certain. 
"An officer of the Regular Army now serving in Luzon, from whose letters 
I have already made quotation, describes the 'water torture,' as practiced by 
Macabebe scouts in our service, as follows: 

" 'A company of Macabebes enter a town or barrio, catch some man— it 
matters not whom— ask him if he knows where there are any guns, and upon 
receiving a negative answer, five or six of them throw him down, one holds his 
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head, while others have hold of an arm or a leg. They then proceed to give him 
the " water torture, 1 ' which is the distension of the internal organs with water. 
After they are distended a cord is sometimes placed around the body and the 
water expelled. From what I have heard, it appears to be generally applied, 
and its use is not confined to one section. Although it results in the finding 
of a number of guns, it does us an infinite amount of harm. Nor are the 
Macabebes the only ones who use this method of obtaining information. 

u ' Personally, I have never seen this torture inflicted, nor have I ever know- 
ingly allowed it; but I have seen a victim a few minutes afterwards, with his 
mouth bleeding where it had been cut by a bayonet used to hold the mouth 
open, and his face bruised where he had been struck by the Macabebes. Add 
to this the expression of his face and his evident weakness from the torture, 
and you have a picture which, once seen, will not be forgotten. I am not 
chicken-hearted, but this policy hurts us. Summary executions are and will 
be necessary in a troubled country, and I have no objection to seeing that 
they are carried out, but I am not used to torture. The Spaniards used the 
torture of water throughout the islands as a means of obtaining information, 
but they used it sparingly and only when it appeared evident that the victim 
was culpable. Americans seldom do things by halves. We come here and 
announce our intention of freeing the people from three or four hundred 
years of oppression, and say 'We are strong, and powerful, and grand. 1 
Then to resort to inquisitorial methods and use them without discrimination 
is unworthy of us, and will recoil on us as a nation. 1 

" It is painful and humiliating to have to confess that in some of our deal- 
ings with the Filipinos we seem to be following more or less closely the ex- 
ample of Spain. We have established a penal colony; we burn native vil- 
lages near which there has been an ambush or an attack by insurgent 
guerrillas; we kill the wounded; we resort to torture as a means of obtaining 
information; and in private letters from two officers of the Regular Army 
in the Philippines I find the prediction that in certain provinces we shall 
probably have to resort to the method of reconcentration practiced by Gen- 
eral Weyler in Cuba. 11 

Coming down almost to date, we find the following testimony on the same 
subject in a letter from a correspondent of the Columbia (S. C.) State, writ- 
ten from Binan, P. I. This was quoted by the Springfield Republican De- 
cember 24, 1901. 

I need not say that the Springfield Republican is not a Demo- 
cratic paper. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is it? 

Mr. TELLER. I do not know that it is a Republican paper, 
but for at least forty years that I have been familiar with it it 
has been one of the leading journals of the United States. This 
is the letter: 

The Americans are using the severest methods to put down the rebellion 
in Samar. General Smith has ordered everyone to come into the towns by a 
certain day, and all who are found in the country after then will be killed 
without question. In Mindoro, Samar, and Leyte the Americans are using 
fire and sword as the Spaniards used them in Cuba. 

Mind you that is December 24, 1901. 

This is part of a report from Mindoro: " Captain Bent applied the torch to 
the rebel quarter, went back to Monsolia, rounded up the horses and carabas 
and shot them, set fire to the town, watched it until it got well under way, 
marched back to the Monsol, did the same there, and then got on the Custer 
and sailed back. Like reports come every day from Samar— 

That is where General Chaffee, in the letter read by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Proctor], said the rebellion would be 
stamped out in a short time. 

But no Americans over here blame the army for such measures, as these 
natives have no respect for anything short of torture. They are exceedingly 
cruel themselves, and they consider leniency a sign of weakness and fear. 

The "water cure 11 is the favorite torture of the Americans to force the 
natives to give information concerning the insurrectos. The native is bound 
and gagged, and one soldier pours water and sand down his throat while 
another beats him on the stomach, which soon swells out like a drum. This 
torture is said to be horrible, and it generally makes the Filipino betray 
everything, but many of them are game to the last and carry their secret to 
the grave. A soldier who was with General Punston told me that he helped 
administer the "water cure 11 to 160 natives, all but 26 of whome died. 
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That statement is worse than I made it: 

A soldier who was with General Funston told me that he helped adminis- 
ter the water cure to 100 natives, all but 20 of whom died. 

Mr. President, if these horrible narrations are not true, the 
American Government owes it to itself to prove that they are not; 
and if they are not true the Administration can prove their in- 
accuracy. We are spending on those islands and on our Army 
not less than $250,000,000 a year, and while it may cost something 
to prove or disprove the accusation, we should he given the truth, 
even at the risk of adding somewhat more to the expense. I 
should he glad to know that it is a slander against the Army. 
But I am compelled to believe that after the attention of the 
country has been called to it for more than a year and no effort 
made to disprove it. that it is true. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me in this connection? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. I do not think the Senator properly guards his 
language in saying it is the work of the Army. I desire to say, 
from some little personal knowledge, that I do not think that is 
a proper charge, as the Senator unintentionally expresses it. 

Mr. TELLER. I read the charge that a soldier under General 
Funston said 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will pardon me for a moment. He 
does not understand me. Conceding that everything that is 
charged is true, and that the occurrences are correctly narrated 
in the several articles and letters, I am quite sure that while an 
investigation may prove them to be true— and I do not wish to be 
understood as suggesting anything to the contrary — I am equally 
sure that it will be found that while the presence of the Army has 
given the opportunity to the vicious part of the Army for the 
perpetration of these atrocities, it is not the work of authorized 
persons. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, I do not suppose any order has been issued 
to that effect. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will not misunderstand me. As 
he knows, I am very much in sympathy with the contention 
which he makes, and I took the liberty of interrupting him for 
the purpose of making a statement with which I was quite sure 
he would agree; and the last statement he has made indicates 
that lie does agree with the suggestion which I wished to make. 

SAVAGES FOR SOLDIERS. 

Mr. TELLER. I read the statement that a soldier accompany- 
ing one of our generals said he had assisted in applying the torture 
to 160 men, all but 26 of whom had died. I doubt whetlier 
General Funston himself would agree to that; but they send out 
a little corporal's guard somewhere, and they pick up what they 
call a negro, and they inflict the water torture on him. They do 
not, perhaps, go back and tell the officers that they did it, but 
what we are responsible for is the fact; otherwise we would have 
stopped it. And we are responsible for the Macabebes, who are 
our soldiers. They are under our pay. They have been enlisted 
under an act of Congress against which I voted, because I knew 
that we ought not to enlist that class of people. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Bearing upon the question as to the truth 
or falsity of these charges, I will ask tjie Senator from Colorado 
to allow me to read a paragraph or so from the testimony of Gov- 
ernor Taft. 
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Mr. TELLEE. Read it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. On page 75 of the hearing Governor Taft 
said: 

Governor Taft. What I am trying to do is to state what seemed to us to be 
the explanation of these cruelties— that cruelties have been inflicted; that 
people have been shot when they ought not to have been; that there have 
been individual instances of water cure, that torture which, I believe, in- 
volves pouring water down the throat so that the man swells and gets the 
impression that he is going to be suffocated and then tells what he knows*, 
which was a frequent treatment under the Spaniards, I am told— all these 
things are true. 

At the bottom of page 75 we find this question asked by Senator 
Patterson and the answer of Governor Taft: 

Senator Patterson. I do not think the charge of inflicting the water cure 
has been made against American soldiers as much as against the native troops 
who have been enlisted in the American Army, or as an appurtenance to the 
American Army. For instance, the Macabebes. Many letters have been 
published making statements of this kind, that Macabebes would be sent out 
for the purpose or securingthe surrender of guns, and the persons would deny 
that they had any guns. Then the Macabebes would throw them upon the 
ground, one soldier on one hand and another on the other, secure their feet, 
pry open their mouths with a stick, and then pour buckets of water down 
their throats till they swelled up to an abnormal size, and then jumped upon 
their stomachs. It has been stated that invariably under that treatment guns 
were produced where there were no guns before; this with the knowledge of 
American officers, the Army getting the advantage of it in securing arms 
from natives, which they were seeking, without any serious reproof. 

Governor Taut. I have no doubt there were such instances— of course, a 
great many more than there ought to have been— but if the Senator will ex- 
cuse me, dependence on private letters from private individuals as to what 
occurred is dependence on a very broken reed. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Colorado will pardon me for 
just one moment. I do not wish to be understood, by anything I 
may have said, as casting any doubt on the fact of the practice of 
these tortures. I have not a doubt of them. But I simply wished 
to say something which I was satisfied the Senator from Colorado 
himself would say: That while these acts were done by those who 
were under the general command of American officers, they were 
not, technically speaking, the acts of the Army. 

Mr. TELLER. They are tolerated. I thought when the coun- 
try's attention was called to the practice a year ago (it was about 
a year ago that I made some remarks and presented an array of 
evidence on that point) that it would be stopped. But I am sat- 
isfied from what I have read and what I have found since that it 
has been carried on ever since to some considerable extent, largely, 
doubtless, by the Macabebes, who never ought to have been taken 
into our service. 

The enlistment of these people is as bad as the taking of Indians 
into their service by the British during the. Revolutionary war, 
and that was condemned by nearly everybody in England in pub- 
lic life. They compelled every officer who had been in the service 
to give, some excuse, and under the pretense that the colonists 
were about to do the same thing they said they had taken them 
in. Yet it was shown in the debates that we had never proposed 
to employ the savages, and that the British had taken them in 
and armed them and equipped them and allowed them to kill our 
wounded and scalp our dead. I could read, if I wanted to take 
the time, denunciations from at least a dozen public men of Eng- 
land, including the Earl of Chatham, on that very point— denounc- 
ing the wickedness of employing savages of that character in the 
English army. He declared it to be a disgrace to the English 
Government. 
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Mr. DUBOIS. Will the Senator from Colorado pardon me for 
a moment? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. DUBOIS. The whole testimony, including the testimony 
of Judge Taft, is that the Maeabebes have never been friendly 
with their own people. They were the allies of Spain during all 
those wars, and they are utterly detested by the other Filipino 
people. They are renegades from their own people. 

MILITARY PROCLAMATIONS. 

Mr. TELLER. I am now going to read what Mr. Herbert 
Welsh calls an unparalleled proclamation. I think there is am >t her 
proclamation as bad, but I can not put my hand on it. I refer to 
the order of General Bell. I shall read a* reference to it. I have 
seen it, but I am not prepared to present it, because I do not know 
where I put it. 

The following extract from General Smith's proclamation to tin? people of 
the island of Samar is taken from the Manila Freedom of November 10, YM)\: 

That is a paper in accord with the administration of public 
affairs by the civil Commission. 

He desires to announce to all the influential natives of the district, and 
especially to those in the island of Samar, that up to and including the .10th 
day of November, 1901, those who desire to establish the fact that they are 
friendly to the American Government can do so in any one of the following 
ways: 

I call the attention of the Senate to this: 

1. By giving information as to the location of any guns used for purposes 
of insurrection. 

2. By giving information as to the whereabouts of persons in insurrection. 

3. By inducing persons in insurrection to present themselves, with their 
rifles or other arms, to the nearest American official. 

They can not establish the fact of their friendship by protestations of any 
kind. 

Those who fail to avail themselves of the opportunity presented will be re- 
garded as distinctly unfriendly to the American Government, and will be 
treated accordingly. 

In explanation of the last paragraph, General Smith says that all influen- 
tial citizens of Samar who have not presented evidence of the kind mentioned 
of their loyalty to the American Government by November 10 will be de- 
ported from Samar to Guam or some other island, their wives and children 
sent into the mountains, and their towns destroyed. There will be no post- 
ponement or delay in fulfilling this promise. 

Commenting on this, the Springfield Republican says: 

The proclamation of Gen. Jacob H. Smith to the population of Samar and 
Leyte, which was dated November 1, and is printed elsewhere on this page, 
seems to have had no salutary effect in promoting pacification. No one, how- 
ever, can well afford to say that General Smith's proclamation was lacking 
in severity. Indeed, it may easily be criticised as unwarranted by the pre- 
cepts of civilized warfare, and as calculated to inflame resistance rather than 
break it. A well-known American statesman writes to say that "of all the 
events of war that have come under my notice" General Smith's proclama- 
tion "has no parallel." 

I do not know what American that is. This is the Republican's 
editorial which I am now quoting. It continues: 

A little study of the proclamation reveals its character. The general as- 
sumed that every inhabitant of Leyte and Samar was an active enemy of 
American rule, tlms reversing the principle that an individual may be pre- 
sumed to be living in obedience to authority so long as there is no evidence to 
show that he is hostile. And, acting on that assumption, General Smith 
called upon the inhabitants to prove their loyaltv, and, remarkable to say, 
he restricted the proofs they could offer by arbitrarily setting up three 
tests, and then placed a limit of ten days upon the time in which such proof 
could be presented. These conditions really applied to the entire population, 
for although General Smith referred particularly to "influential. 1 ' natives, 
he was the sole judge as to who might be or might not be "influential." 

Now, it might easily be the fact that many well-disposed natives, living in 
the towns and occupied in peaceful pursuits, would be unable to furnish the 
special proof of their loyalty which the General called for. Any person, 
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therefore whatever the real facts in his ease, who could not tell General 
Smith within ten days where a gun was located, or where an insurrecto 
could be captured, or who could not persuade some insurrecto to surrender, 
was liable to be exiled and to have his home and prc/pert.y destroyed. 

It is clearly the duty of the opposition in the Senate to bring up for discus- 
sion the whole question of the methods now being employed m the conquest 
of the middle islands. Secretary Root has officially, declared that a state of 
war exists in the archipelago, and it is at least desirable, under such condi- 
tions, that the conquest be conducted on the part of the United States with 
scrupulous fidelity to the rules of civilized warfare. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Texas'? 

Mr. TELLER. I do. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will state to the Senator that I have a 
full copy of the proclamation of General Bell with reference to 
reeoncentration, and also his order to subordinate commanders. 
I. think it is important in connection with the order just read from 
General Smith, and if it will not interrupt the course of the Sen- 
ator's remarks I will be glad to have it read at this time. 

Mr. TELLER. I think I will withhold it and read it a little 
later on. 

The Evening News, of Plattsburg, N. Y., of January 20, 1902, 
published a letter from a soldier by the name of Joseph Wood- 
ville. Introducing the letter, the News says: 

Charles Robinson, formerly a member of Company G-, Twenty-first Infan- 
try, now retired and living in this village, Monday received a letter from 
Joseph Woodville, who is still with the company in the Philippines. Mr. 
Robinson allows us to make the following extracts from the letter, which is 
dated December 15: 

I will read only a part of the letter. It is from Batangas Prov- 
ince, and the following is an extract from it: 

General Bell is in command here. He has surely got the niggers bluffed. 
He has issued an order that all must be in by December 25. and if not they 
will be killed and their houses burned. There are but a few houses left on 
the hills, all having been burned. We have had no pay in four months and 
it is hard telling when we will get any. 

Wishing you and all the people in Plattsburg well, 
I remain, your friend, 

JOSEPH WOODVILLE. 

TESTIMONY OF ATROCITIES. 

I have another letter. All that I know about it is that it ap- 
peared in the Portland Oregonian of January 29, 1902, and is as 
follows: 

Seattle, January -2S. 

Clarence Clowe, of Seattle, who recently arrived home from the Philip- 
pines, where he served as a private in Company H, Twenty-fifth Infantry, 
united States Volunteers, has authorized the publication of a letter written 
by him to Senator Hoar from the islands June 10, 1900. Clowe asks in the 
letter honorable discharge from a service that is outraging his conscience. 
In alleging inhuman treatment by American soldiers toward Filipinos he 
says in part: 

"At any time I am liable to be called upon to go out and bind and gag help- 
less prisoners, to strike them in the face, to knock them down when so bound, 
to bear them away from wife and children, at their very door, who are shriek- 
ing pitifully the while or kneeling and kissing the hands of our officers, im- 
ploring mercy from those who seem not to know what it is, and then, with a 
crowd of soldiers, hold our helpless victim head downward in a tub of water 
in his own yard, or bind him hand and foot, attaching ropes to head and feet, 
and then lowering him into the depths of a well of water till life is well-nigh 
choked out and the bitterness of death has been tasted, and our poor, gasping 
victims ask us for the poor boon of being finished off, in mercy to themselves. 

"All these things have been done at one time or another bv our men, gen- 
erally in cases of trying to obtain information as to the location of arms and 
ammunition. 

" Nor can it be said that there is any general repulsion on the part of the 
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enlisted men to taking part in those doings. I regret to have to say that, on 
the contrary, the majority of soldiers take a keen delight in themand rush 
with joy to the making of* this latest development of a Roman holiday." 

The Evausville Journal-News of January 31, 1902, contained 
the following: 

Mrs, E. J. Felts, who resides at 929 East Illinois street, has received a letter 
from her son, H. H. Felts. He is at Laguan. P. L, on a United States battle 
ship. It was dated Decern V)or 0, bKH, and it reads as follows: 

'•Dear Mothkk: We are having a hot time here, but don't worry. I will 
take care of myself . We are fighting more or less every day. We are con- 
stantly cruising around these islands. The inland troops are driving the in- 
surgents to the coast and we have the job of killing them. We have strict 
orders to kill every insurgent we catch between the towns and the coast, and 
it keeps us constantly moving almost day and night. 

i- A short time ago' we landed 10 soldiers and they went about- half a mile 
out to an old trench where they found 80 insurgents hiding. They opened 
fire on them and the negroes* fought them with rocks, clubs, arrows, and 
bamboo guns, and one of the 10 men came back for reinforcements, which 
only left 9 to fight the 80. When reenforcements got there there was only I 
able to stand on his feet to shoot, and the others wore lying on the ground 
wounded, but still firing. The S) were holding the trench against the negroes. 

" This looks almost impossible, but it is the actual truth. When the reen- 
forcements got there they soon wiped them out, so none of the negroes got 
away to tell the story." 

These were not negroes; they were natives. 

"A few days later we landed 2"> soldiers to go to an inland town, where they 
attacked 400 or 500 insurgents and fought them for twelve hours, when the 
dispatch messenger came for help to bring them back to the ship. There 
had been but two lives lost and most of them were wounded. Their lieuten- 
ant was killed and one private soldier, and they brought their dead 
bodies back to the ship. The men six nvod that they had had a terrible battle. 
Some of them were carrying the wounded and were not hardly able to walk 
themselves. Some of them had nearly all their clothes tornolf . and some 
had even lost their shoes. These poor boys were a pitiful sight to see. 

"H. H. FELTS, 
"Cavite< Manila, U. S, S. Pampaiuja, Naval Slatiun.^ 

Mr. President, I do not vouch for these statements. I do not know 
that they are absolutely true; but I do know that charges made of 
this kind in the public press ought to be investigated. If false, it 
ought to be shown that they are false. 

I have some clippings here that I have saved to indicate what 
has been said by the public. I am not going to read anything 
from a Democratic newspaper, because I know what would be 
said of it. I am going to read from Republican or independent 
newspapers. 

[Detroit Free Press (Independent), January 21.] 

Weylerism is Weylerism, whether it manifests itself in Cuba or in the 
Philippines. If it was a brutal, cowardly policy for Spain to adopt, it is a 
brutal, cowardly policy for the United States to adopt. 

That is an independent paper. 

[Boston Herald (Independent), January 21.] 
This new order is * * * a new confession of the fact that a large part 
of the natives who have professed to be reconciled to our Government are 
not reconciled. * * * It puts an end to all statements that the people desire 
our sovereignty. 

[Milwaukee Sentinel (Republican), January 22.] 
The "zones 11 will not be "camps" in the Weyler or Kitchener sense, and 
there will be no privations and hardships of the kind connected by the hate- 
ful word "reeoncentration." * * * Since the people of Batan gas are not 
amenable to reason and good treatment, a measure of military severity will 
be resorted to whifth will doubtless prove effective. But General Chaffee's 
character is a warrant that there will be no Weylerism. 

I have never charged that Weylerism to the extent of starving 
these people was to be connected with the reeoncentration. 
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[Baltimore American (Republican), January 21.] 
With what astonishment do we read that a general of our Army in the far- 
off Philippines has actually aped Weyler and Kitchener. * * * We have 
actually come to do the thing we went to war to banish. Our good name is 
dearer than all the islands of the sea. In the name of all that is best in our 
humanity, civilization, and patriotism, let the Government at Washington 
erase this stain before it becomes fixed and inerasable. 

[Chicago Evening Post (Republican), January 22.] 

After reading that General Bell had been forced to the extreme of adopt- 
ing reconcentrado methods to suppi ess the insurgent Filipinos in the province 
of Ba tan gas and then to-day perusing Governor Taft's optimistic "no war 1 ' 
report, the American people can not be blamed for feeling a trifle puzzled. 
Nor is it surprizing tliat they should say in their perplexity: "Let its have 
the truth about conditions m the Philippines; let Congress undertake a 
thorough investigation.'" 

[Buffalo Enquirer (Independent), January 17.] 
There has been altogether too much star-chamber business connected with 
the management of our affairs in the Philippine Islands, and the time has 
come when publicity should be given to Philippine matters. 

[Springfield (Mass.) Republican, independent, January 17.] 
The Maine explodes, and our Government has an investigation going in no 
time. This Philippine war, which began about three years ago, has been a 
great national calamity, having now cost the United States some §300,000, 000 
and thousands of American lives, while it has swept with fire and sword the 
land of the Filipino people, destroying their towns and villages and sending 
to their graves uncounted numbers of the native population. Why should 
not that, too, bo investigated, in order that the full truth concerning the 
origin and the conduct or it may be known? 

The City and State, of Philadelphia, Ind., is independent, but 
is published by a Republican. 

[City and State (Philadelphia, Ind.), January 16.] 
If Senator Ho All's resolution shall be favorably acted upon, and if the Sen- 
ators appointed in accordance with its provisions shall perforin their duties 
faithfully and impartially, we shall have an official statement of the utmost 
importance. 

That is the resolution which did not pass. 

[Chicago Record-Herald (Republican), January 18.] 

To claim the Philippines as property of the United States and treat them 
as we treat foreign countries in the matter of the tariff is to advertise the 
forcible character of the ownership and to offend the national sense of what 
is right and fitting. 

The rest of it is a reference to General Bell's order, and as the 
order is here I will not put it in. I have several extracts that I 
do not care to fill up the Record with. I will, however, read the 
following: 

Manila, January 1, 1902. 

Lieut. Charles D. Rhodes, of the Sixth Cavaly, accompanied by two order- 
lies, when within 6 miles of Manila to-day, came across 20 armed insurgents 
in a cuartel or barracks. The insurgents shouted "Americanos," and Lieu- 
tenant Rhodes feigned a retreat. But in reality he took the cuartel in flank 
and drove out the insurgents, capturing two rifles, three revolvers, and some 
ammunition. Rhodes then burned the barracks down and proceeded to Ma- 
nila. 

General Wheaton's report from the island of Samar indicates that little 
has been accomplished there. The attitude of the natives is even more un- 
friendly than ever before. General Chaffee will probably visit the island in 
order to investigate the state of affairs prevailing there. 

On the other hand, in Batangas Province, the organized campaign against 
the insurgents is progressing favorably, and speedy results are expected. 

Manila, December is, 1901. 
There were six skirmishes in various parts of Batangas Province yesterday. 
The insurgents did not make a single stand. Several Filipinos were killed. 
The Americans had only a few men wounded. Additional troops have been 
sent to General Bell, wlio is carrying on an aggressive campaign in Batangas, 
Tayabas, and Laguna provinces. 
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There are some other tilings in the article that are hardly worth 
putting in. 

Makila, Decembers, um. 

Colonel Wints's column has had a sharp brush with 40 insurgents in the 
Sipa Mountains, killing several of them and burning 14 cuartels. Advices 
froro. Catbalogan, capital of the island of Samar, report that the insurgent 
general, Lukban, has offered to negotiate terms of surrender with General 
Smith. To this offer the American commander replied that the time for ne- 
gotiations had passed. Lieut. Commander James M . Helm, commanding the 
IT. S. gunboat Frolic, destroyed during November "147 boats engaged in smug- 
gling supplies to the insurgents. General Smith has ordered all male Fili- 
pinos to leave the coast towns for the interior. In order to be allowed to 
return, they must bring guns, prisoners, or information of the whereabouts 
of insurrectionists. 

Victohia, B. C, December UK JuoL 

The Manila Times, referring to the plan of campaign in Samar, says: 

"The Cavite marines to the number of 830 are stationed at Balangiga. 
These marines, in conjunction with the soldiers of the Eleventh Infantry, 
will operate from the south, scouring and burning the country northward 
until they meet and join hands with the Twenty-sixth, the Twelfth, the Sev- 
enth, and the Ninth regiments. This is the first part in the plan of campaign. 
When the southern part of the island is thoroughly cleaned up, operations 
will then begin from Luzon down to the southern line of troojjs, thus round- 
ing up Lukbaifs army for final extermination. 

" Samar Island will be made a desert where birds can not live. There is a 
bare possibility that, awed by the terrible punishment about to be inflicted. 
Lukban and his followers will decide to throw themselves on the mercy or 
the Americans, trusting to any terms which may be given them. Lukban's 
friends have become so terrified that they have beseeehed General Hughes to 
postpone his measures of retaliation until the rebel chief can be advised of 
the situation and be given a chance to present himself to the American forces. 
These supplicants have received but slight encouragement from General 
Hughes, but they will be allowed to communicate with Lukban. He may 
possibly receive the treatment accorded prisoners of war, and the present 
measures of retaliation be thus avoided. 1 ' 

The English Fortnightly, in the last number, has a statement 
that the order had gone out that Lukban should be shot on sight 
if taken prisoner.' 

Manila, December /7, J 001. 

General Chaffee has issued orders for the (dosing of all ports in the Laguna 
and Batangas provinces. The quartermasters there will cease paying rents 
to the Filipinos for buildings used for military purposes, as it is known that 
a large proportion of the money so paid finds its way to the insurgents in the 
shape or contributions, and General Chaffee intends that no more Govern- 
ment funds shall find their way into the hands of the enemy. The reason 
for closing the ports is that too many supplies are found to be getting into 
the possession of the insurgents. 

General Chaffee intends giving General Bell, commanding the troops in 
the Batangas province, every assistance he may require to subdue the insur- 
rectos. 

That is all that I need read. I do not care about putting it all 
in. There is some personal reference to Governor Taf t which is 
unimportant here: 

Manila, December 10, 1001. 

Thousands of people are leaving Batangas Prpvince for places of safety. 

Gen. James M. Bell reports an important engagement between a force of 
insurgents at Labo, province of Camarines, and a detachment of the Twen- 
tieth Infantry. Three Americans were killed. The loss of the enemy is not 
known, but it is believed to have been heavy. General Bell anticipates a 
speedy extermination of the irreconcilables. 

A large force of insurgents recently attacked the town of Lipa, province 
of Batangas, killing 1 soldier and several Americanistas. Troop H. First 
Cavalry, killed 10 of the enemy before the remainder of the insurgent force 
escaped. The Filipinos evidently expected a victory, for they had cut the 
wires and carried off a hundred yards of the line. 

The natives are stirred by the closing of the ports, and bitterly object to 
reconcentration. 

A Filipino force consisting of 200 riflemen and 400 bolomen recently at- 
tacked Nagpartian, province of North Ilocos. Company M, Eighth Infantry, 
acting on the defensive, drove off the enemy, killing 11 of them with no loss 
to themselves. 
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Mr. President, I read these extracts to show that war is still 
rife in that island. I have here an article that appeared in all the 
public press of this country on the 20th of last December. It be- 
gins with the following from General Chaffee: 

History affords no parallel of a whole people thus practically turning war 
traitors, and in the genius of no other people was ever found such masterful 
powers of secrecy and dissimulation; but it is needless to say that no power- 
ful state was ever erected or ever can be erected upon such immoral and un- 
enlightened foundations. 

Then the article proceeds: 

This statement is made by General Chaffee, military governor of the 
Philippines, in a review of one of a number of court-martial cases in the 
islands, the records of which have been received at the War Department. 

The case which brought forth this comment from General Chaffee was 
one wherein seven natives were tried jointly on a charge of murder. The 
accused were soldiers in the insurgent army, and after defeat by the Ameri- 
can army in the field abandoned even the show of open opposition of the 
half -uniformed guerrilla bands and took up their residence at Taytay, in 
Morong Province, Luzon, a place protected by an American garrison. Then, 
following the proclaimed policy of the insurgent chiefs, they proceeded to 
organize secretly a bolo band. 

After the native population within the lines of the army of occupation had 
been authorized to establish civil government the band came forward under 
the leadership of a resident padre, dictated and secured their election as 
municipal officers of Taytay, and entered upon their duties under American 
authority. Then ensued a remarkable attempt to serve two masters. In all 
lawful matters they served with due appearance of loyalty the American 
Government, while at the same time they labored secretly and diligently in 
the interests of the insurrection. This dual form of government, says Gen- 
eral Chaffee, existed everywhere, in strongly garrisoned cities like Manila, 
as well as the smallest barrio. The municipal officers of Taytay next entered 
upon a series of murders and continued their deadly work until the growing 
number of mysterious disappearances from the community led to the dis- 
covery of the perpetrators by the American authorities. 

Mr. President, when you think that this is b.eing done by the 
men who are placed over these Filipinos, you can see what the 
condition is there. 

I have a letter here from an officer in the Philippines, received 
by a member of his family in this city. It is dated October 29, 
1901, and is as follows: 

CATBALOG AN, Samar, October 29, 1901. 

* * * I don't want to alarm you about the conditions here, but they are 
very serious at present. You have probably read about the massacre of 
Company C, of the Ninth — 48 men killed, including 3 officers; 12 wounded. 
I'll write you all the details later. It was an awful thing. A naval officer 
and four sailors were killed at a little place a few miles from here the day 
before yesterday. They have at least one fight on the island every day. The 
fact is that the niggers have our troops pretty well bluffed at present, and 
we are just about liolding our own and waiting for reenforcements. There 
have been about 5,000 more troops ordered here. 

All the women have been ordered away, and things are very lively. In 
the face of all this, of course, I would not leave here on a leave of absence, or 
in any other way, if I can help it. I do not know what you will think of me 
when I say I hope you have not done anything toward getting a leave for me. 
You must think I am very changeable, but, of course, when I wrote you that 
I would like to get a leave I did not know I was going to get into a hot box 
like this with my regiment. If you have moved in the matter and I do get 
a leave I shall certainly give it up, for, of course, I will stay right here with 
my regiment until it is all over. 

The little town is right in a pocket, with hills all around it. It is fired into 
almost daily. Day before yesterday they opened up and wounded several 
men before they were driven out by the gunboat in the harbor. 

This came from Manila December 29, 1901, and states what 
Governor Wright said: 

Governor Wright said he was satisfied that the majority of the Filipinos 
recognize and appreciate what had been done, and that their leaders were 
doing all in their power to bring the remaining insurgents to a peaceful view 
of the situation. 
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Concluding, Governor Wright said the natives inhabiting the island of 
Samar had, during all their history, been au unmanageable race, and he was 
not surprised at their present hostility. 

Maj. Henry Allen, formerly governor of the island ot Leyte, and who was 
chosen chief of the insular constabulary, has left Manila for a tour of inspec- 
tion through the islands of Leyte and Mindoro. He will report to the Com- 
mission of the conditions existing there, and particularly of the situation in 
the province of Misuniis. Mindoro, where the military authorities, have asked 
to have affairs returned from the civil back to their own control. 

I think that has been done. 

Five insurgent officers and 175 men, with cannon, 51 rifles, and 17 shotguns, 
surrendered yesterday to the American authorities on the island of Cebu. 
It is now believed this* island is pacilied. 

I have a dispatch here dated Atlanta, Ga. ? December 27, which 
reads: 

Atlanta. G a., December 27, linn. 

Joseph Ohl, special commissioner of the Constitution to the Philippines, 
has made a careful study of the military conditions existing there under 
American rule. Mr. Ohl "is the Washington correspondent of the Constitu- 
tion, and was sent East with the Congressional party which sailed for the 
Orient during the past summer on the United States transport. His arraign- 
ment of the military occupation in the Philippines is regarded here as a fore- 
runner of what will be heard in Congress before the session is over. A por- 
tion of his letter follows: 

ki Cebu, P. I. —The highly civilized and humane methods that characterized 
the rule of Weyler in Cuba are being resorted to by the American Army in 
its efforts to subject the Viseayansof this island of Cebu, of Bohol,and would 
be put into effect in Samar if the conditions wore favorable. 

14 Whole villages have been burned by the orders, of the general command- 
ing this district, and the concent rado policy of which we heard so much in 
Cuba is about to be put into operation here, if, indeed, it can not bo said to 
have already been instituted. 

"General Hughes believes that 'war is hell, 1 as Sherman said, and he is 
giving the people of Cebu a taste of the brimstone. Only a few nights ago 
an American officer boasted that he was known as the Weyler of the district 
where he is in command. He also said, although it may seem incredible, that 
he was proud of being so called. 

"The people of the United States have no conception of the conditions 
prevailing down there. If they had, a howl would go up from one end of the 
country to the other. Army officers tell of these things in confidence, «but 
nothing is said with the idea that it shall get to the outside world. 

"The people are to be brought in from the country and cooped up in 
the towms. Those who refuse to come are to be hunted down. The only 
difference I can see between this and Weyler's methods, which brought down 
the wrath of the world upon the head of Spain, is that the Filipino reeon- 
centrados will in all probability be fed better than the Spanish fed those in 
Cuba. 

"A detachment of soldiers went the other day to a town where there had 
been prepared a feast, the occasion being a fiesta of a religious character. 
The soldiers ate all there was to eat, then burned the town. 

"A man living in the country was surprised one day by a lot of Signal 
Corps men, under escort, stringing a telegraph wire near his little home in 
the country. He w^as gratified, because he believed this to be an evidence of 
advancement of his part of the country. He was not so happy when he was 
informed that he was expected to guard that wire religiously, and that if 
anything happened to it — if it should be cut— his house would be burned 
down. Some nights later the wire was cut, and investigation showed it had 
been cut near his house. When the wire was repaired, the soldiers made 
good their instructions and burned his house." 

[At this point Mr. Teller yielded to M. Tillman.] 

THE QUESTION ABOVE PARTISANSHIP. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I have not concluded all I de- 
sire to say on this subject, but I think I have talked as long as I 
ought to be required to do to-day, and I shall ask the Senate to 
allow me to proceed for a very short time to-morrow morning. 

Before I sit down I want to say to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Spooler] that if he thought I seemed to exhibit more 
irritation than was necessary about what he said, I have not the 
slightest feeling regarding it, and I know he did not intend any 
disrespect or discourtesy to me. 
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Mr. President, I have tried to approach this question simply from 
the standpoint of justice. I feel that the honor and reputation of 
my country are at stake. I can not but feel that we are entering 
upon a course that must, if persisted in, be absolutely disastrous 
to us, not simply in the point of money, but in point of morals. 

I have myself never been so active a partisan that I would al- 
low my country to suffer in the interest of any party whatever. 
I hold that country is above party and that duty is above party, 
Mr. President. In my service in this body, when in accord with 
the party now in power, I found myself not infrequently com- 
pelled to differ from it and to vote practically alone. That I 
have sometimes done when sitting on the Republican side of the 
Chamber because I did not approve of the policies that party 
adopted. If I thought, Mr. President, that I was here as a par- 
tisan, if I thought I would present to the Senate one scrap of evi- 
dence or one attempted argument which I would not present if I 
were sitting on that side of the Chamber, I should feel that I was 
unfit for this public place. Hence, I could but feel it when the 
Senator from Wisconsin thoughtlessly put a question to me, 
which seemed to me at least, though I do not suppose he so in- 
tended it, to indicate that he thought I had forgotten that I 
occupied the highest possible position in American public life as a 
member of this body, and that I had a duty to my country that was 
greater than any possible obligation I could have to any political 
association. I am not of that temperament, Mr. President, that 
I am so anxious to exploit my own ideas and to force them upon 
other people that I can not see what is just and right. 

If I exhibited more warmth, as I probably did, than the circum- 
stances demanded or required or justified, I simply want to say 
that I felt I was doing a great public duty and a public service, 
and I was trying to perform that duty in the best possible man- 
ner? knowing full well that, however I might try, it would be 
weakly and improperly done, but that it would be done according 
to the best of my ability before my country and before my God. 

Mr. SPQONER. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Colorado that I had asked leave to interrupt him. I did not 
intend to put any question which would be offensive. 

Mr. TELLER. I know that. 

Mr. SPOONER. And I think the Senator, on reflection, will 
not find anything in the question which I put to him which in- 
volved that. The Senator had made a long speech, to which I 
had listened attentively, as I always listen to his speeches, and 
nothing escaped him which manifested in any way an approval 
of what the Administration had done over there, and I thought it 
was a fair question to put to him whether his impeachment was 
an absolute and universal one. I did not mean to imply at all 
that the Senator was unpatriotic. I never imputed such a thing 
to him in any debate, and I had no intention of doing so when I 
interrupted him. 

Mr. TELLER. I acquit the Senator of any such intention. I 
am willing to accept his suggestion that I was perhaps a little 
too sensitive, but I had intended as part of my remarks to say, if 
the Senator had not interrupted .me, what I did about the Chinese 
affair. I had had it in mind for" a long time that, when an oppor- 
tunity presented, I should like to pay a merited tribute to the 
Administration for its management of affairs in China. 

I mean also before I get through, unless I forget it—and such 
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was certainly my purpose when I commenced this speech — to pay 
a tribute also to the attempt of our Government to institute and 
create an educational system in the islands of the Philippines. 
That I approve; that is probably one of the things, that if we 
should withdraw from the islands to-morrow, would still be left. 

When anybody tells me that the teachers in the Philippines are 
safe, I will say that I should expect them to be safe when I read 
in almost every document I take up of the thirst, the anxiety, 
and the earnestness of those people for educational facilities. If 
they were savages I should expect them to kill the teachers; but 
I do not believe they will do so. I do not believe the teachers 
will be disturbed even in regions where it would not be safe for a 
soldier to travel. I believe a teacher may safely travel anywhere 
in the Philippines. 

Thursday, Februawj 13, 1902. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, when I concluded yesterday I 
said I had presented perhaps as much as it was necessary for me 
to present to attract the attention of the Senate to the complaint 
which is universal, that we are not carrying on the war in the 
Philippine Islands as we ought to carry it on. I might have pre- 
sented to the Senate a still larger array of evidence of the same 
character if I had desired, but I did not care to encumber the 
Record with anything more in that line. 

I do not intend by the presentation of these various newspaper 
articles and telegraphic dispatches from Manila to make myself 
at all responsible for the charges which are made in them. I 
think it belongs to the Senate when a prima facie case is made to 
investigate it. The Senate is now investigating those subjects 
through its committee, and I think the committee should take up 
that phase of the subject. Whether the charges be true or not, 
the American people should know; whether or not they are true, 
the American people should have some information on this sub- 
ject. This morning I have received a recent number of the Army 
and Navy Journal, which repeats this charge of maltreatment of 
Filipinos. I do not care to read it, for it is practically what has 
already been read. 

I do not mean to bring against the American Army a charge of 
cruelty, except as the facts are convincing that such a condition 
exists. I do not wish to attack the Army; I do not wish to com- 
plain of it. I know very well the duty of a soldier is to obey his 
orders, and if soldiers of the United States have inflicted cruel- 
ties upon the prisoners they have taken or upon people whom 
they suspect of having information which they desire to secure, 
the responsibility for that rests with the Government itself; it 
rests with the commanding officers of the Army, and not with 
the common soldiers. 

I confess that such things are not pleasant to repeat in the Sen- 
ate and to the country. The debate itself is not pleasant. It is 
never agreeable to be compelled to criticise men in public life, 
and yet without such criticism it would be utterly impossible to 
maintain a republican form of government. 

I especially wish to disclaim any undue criticism of the Army, 
for I must say that when men of education and learning, men oc- 
cupying high positions, men who have had all the benefits of the 
culture of the schools and have been under the refining influences 
of church and home in a land of liberty like ours enact a law con- 
cerning sedition such as has been presented here and then defend 
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it, and when it finds numerous defenders on the floor of this Sen- 
ate under the plea that it is war, you can not and must not be 
hard upon the common soldier, who perhaps is less fortunate and 
has not had the training and opportunities of his superiors and 
who sees in every Filipino an enemy of the country, and who 
justifies himself in practicing unusual cruelties on the Filipino 
because * ' it is war. ' ' 

THE FEDERAL PARTY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Since I concluded yesterday discussing to some extent the con- 
troversy which arose between the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Platt] and myself upon a question of fact there has come here 
to the Senate of the United States a memorial from the Federal 
party in the Philippines, which has been read in our hearing and 
is now found in the Record, which I think confirms the position 
I took, and seems to me to be an absolute refutation of the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Connecticut. 

This matter, after its presentation, was very pointedly discussed 
for a few moments by my colleague [Mr. Patterson] , and I shall 
merely say that it seems to me to present to us, coming as it does 
and in the way it has come, the question fairly whether or not we 
are to have any legislation now on this subject. I can not for 
myself understand how the party in power is going to escape the 
responsibility of replying in some way to this memorial by an 
affirmative act giving those people to understand what is to be 
our policy. 

To some this may seem to be an encouraging epistle, but to me it 
is exceedingly discouraging. One very positive idea is to be found 
in it, and that is, that the people over there who are connected 
with the Federal party, which we are led to believe by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Platt] have a large part of the popu- 
lation there in actual or in sympathetic relation with them, 
want some definitive and established form of government. They 
are willing to accept, first, a territorial government, and then 
they wish ultimately to become a State in the Union. They have 
gone to the people of those islands with the assertion that if they 
would submit to the Government of the United States and yield 
obedience to it, first as a Territory and ultimately as a State, 
their rights would be recognized. They tell us that under no cir- 
cumstances will it do to have what is evidently proposed by the 
present legislation or even what is proposed by the offered legisla- 
tion, which has not reached us in a shape to be taken up definitely 
and determined, that there must be absolute independence on the 
one side, or there must be annexation and incorporation in the 
Government of the United States, first, as a Territory and then 
as a State. 

Mr. President, I believe we owe it to those people to say to them 
either one thing or the other — that we are either going to do that or 
that we are not. If the Federal party is really an important agent 
for the pacification of the islands, as Governor Taft tells us it is, and 
upon which pacification over there so far as it has gone now rests, 
then we should no longer allow the people to be deceived. If we 
do not intend to make a State of the Philippine Islands, we should 
promptly tell them that they are going to the people on a false 
basis, on a false premise, and that we can not carry out their 
wishes and aspirations. 

They tell us substantially if that is denied to them there will be 
confusion and anarchy and revolution as bad as, or probably even 
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worse, than exists now. The entire memorial is in the Record. 
I do not care to read a single extract from it. Senators have 
heard it read; and it is for the party in power to respond, or, if 
they do not they will be in the attitude of allowing those people 
of the Federal party to deceive the people of the Philippine Is- 
lands, and when their eyes shall be opened to the fact of the de- 
ception practiced upon them everybody must know what the result 
will be. If we shall have withdrawn our army, then there will 
be need of another army. 

DIVERGENT VIEWS. 

I have very positive views on this subject. I had very positive 
views, even before the treaty reached us, as to our duty in the 
premises. I have not hesitated to declare those views* on this 
floor repeatedly, and I want to repeat them. 

While the Administration appears to have no settled policy what- 
ever, a few Senators here have enunciated their individual policies. 
So far as they have been stated, they seem so far to be discordant 
with the views of the Administration. On the 20th of December, 
1898, before we had received the Spanish treaty, but when we 
knew its contents in a general way by cablegrams from Europe, 
I said: 

I believe in the principle which was enunciated in the fourth clause of the 
joint resolution approved April #), IbOS: 

"That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to 
exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island, except, for the 
pacification thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is accomplished, 
to leave the government and control of the island to its people. 

That was a quotation from the resolution. Then I said: 
That is a declaration solemnly made by the people of the United States 
when it was apparent to us all that we were going to war. 

Later I said: 

That in terms only applied to Cuba, but in principle it applied to every 
possession of ours acquired during this war. If any Senator had suggestea 
that in addition to Cuba there should be added the words "or any other pos- 
session we may acquire during this war, 1 ' it would have met, as this joint 
resolution met, I believe, the unanimous support of this body and ol the 
other, and also of the President of the United States, as is suggested to me by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HoahJ. These words would have been 
added to the joint resolution with the approbation of all. 

I continued at some length, urging that that was an obligation 
upon us; that our duty and our interests were alike united in 
securing to the Filipinos such a government as we had indicated 
we were going to secure for Cuba. I said I thought that was jus- 
tice to them, and I also announced that we would make a mistake 
if we denied it to them. I suggested that if we did not do tbem 
justice, we might have war, and if we did, 50,000 soldiers would 
not be enough for that archipelago. 

I have before me also a letter written by Hon. George Frisbie 
Hoar, dated January 11, 1900, in which he enunciated what he 
regarded the duty of the United States in those matters. He said: 

I would send General Wood or General Miles or Admiral Dewey to Luzon. 
I would have him gather about him a cabinet of the best men among the Fil- 
ipinos, who have the confidence of the people and desire nothing but their 
welfare. In all provinces and municipalities where civil government is now 
established possessing the confidence of the people, I would consult with their 
rulers and representatives. I would lend the aid of the Army of the United 
States only to keep order. I would permit the people to make laws and to 
administer laws, subject to some supervision or inspection, till the disturbed 
times are over and peace has settled down again upon that country, insuring 
the security of the people against avarice, ambition, or peculation. 

So soon as it seems that government can maintain itself peacefully and in 
order I would, by degrees, withdraw the authority of the United States, mak- 
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ing a treaty with them that we would protect them against the cupidity of 
any other nation and would lend our aid for a reasonable time to maintain 
order and law. I would not hesitate, if it were needful, although I have not 
the slightest belief that it would be needful, to vote to make them a loan of a 
moderate sum to replenish their wasted treasury. 

Mr. President, I will not stop to read what I -further said on the 
subject, except to remark that after the 20th of December I was 
in full accord with the view expressed in that letter, and declared 
before the Senate that I thought it was our duty to call upon our 
representatives in the Philippines to say to the leading men of the 
provinces in a general way what we thought they ought to do, 
and to advise them to go to work and bring order out of the then 
unsettled condition by establishing a government of their own. 
But we did not do that. We have carried on a war for three 
years; we have carried it on against the people in those islands 
in a vigorous manner. I am not one of those who are willing to 
' say that the United States Government can not subdue the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Archipelago. I know a population of 80,000,- 
000, with the great resources of the United States, can ultimately 
do what General Chaffee says they are determined to do, and that 
is to stamp out opposition to the United States. 

INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 

I was asked the other day if I did not vote for the increase of 
the Army. I suppose it was intended by that question to intimate 
that, having voted for the increase of the Army for the purpose 
for which the Government has since used it, I was bound not to 
criticise present conditions. I voted for the Army without any 
knowledge that it would be used to subjugate or to distress the 
Filipinos, but I presume I should have voted for the increase, be- 
cause at that time we were technically at war with Spain, even if 
I had known that Army might have been used for some improper 
purposes. I suppose, perhaps, on the highest plane of morality 
it may be demanded of me, and of every other Senator here, that 
when the administration of public affairs asks us for an appropri- 
ation for the Army, we should go into the question and see whether 
it is an absolutely righteous purpose for which they use it, but 
yet such have not been American precedents or American history. 

I admit that perhaps I have not reached that plane where I can 
look out and see the whole world on an absolute equality with my 
own country. I sympathize with struggling people everywhere. 
When I see a people attempting to exercise the rights of freemen, 
protesting against what they regard as oppression, my heart goes 
out to them, as I believe the heart of every Senator here does. 
And yet when the Army of the United States is executing orders 
for which it is not responsible I can not bring myself to see with 
pleasure the destruction of that Army. While I deplore the loss 
of life that such a conflict must bring, yet I shall reserve the right 
on all occasions to hope and trust, if I possibly can, that my side — 
the American side — has been in the right. In other words, much 
as I sympathize with the people in the Philippine Islands, I can 
not wish misfortune to the American arms, and I presume that I 
shall again vote for an appropriation in the Army bill, which may 
be used for purposes which, if I had the control of it, it would 
not be used for. 

The people in 1900 continued in power the political organization 
which for four years had been in the control of the Government. 
They had a right to do so. I did not believe it was wise, and I do 
not believe it now; but the people so believed. I do not believe 
the voters intended to say that they approved of this war and the 
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condition as it now is, but they authorized and empowered the 
present Administration to carry on the war as it saw fit. I yield 
obedience to the American mandate at the polls, but I enter my 
protest here. When I have done that, in my judgment, I have 
discharged the duty ineuml>ent upon me. I am not required to 
stand here and attempt to defeat an appropriation bill because I 
think the Administration is not carrying on the war as I believe 
the American people want it carried on. for the great mass of the 
people of the United States intrusted that duty to the judgment 
of that political organization, and to that they must look. If they 
do not like it, they must wait until an opportunity comes to 
change it. 

THE WAY OUT OF IT. 

Mr. President, I have not made this speech. I will say, with the 
hope that I would convince anybody who has not already been 
convinced that the methods now employed are not calculated to 
bring about what we all desire, and that "is peace in those islands. 
I have felt ever since this difficulty began that properly our policy 
as a nation and the disposition of this question belongs to the party 
in power. Theirs is the primary obligation; but I can not discon- 
nect myself from it to the extent that it is not necessary for me, I 
believe, as a member of this body, to enter my protest a gainst that 
which I think is wrong, and to give my support to that which is 
right. I believe there is a way out of this difficulty; I think I can 
see it. I have not the power to command. My judgment is sim- 
ply that of one individual. The administration of public affairs 
is in the hands of those who are supposed to represent the majority 
of the American people. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I presume the Senator has already stated 
what that "way "is; but if he has not, I should be very glad to 
hear him state it now. 

Mr. TELLE It. Mr. President, I will state that I believe there 
are more ways than one. I believe if you will accept the proposi- 
tion made in the petition of the Federal party that you can settle 
things in the Philippine Islands. I believe if you will give those 
people to understand that they shall be a State in the Union you 
can compose your differences. I, however, do not want to settle 
it in that w r ay, nor do I believe Senators who sit on the other side 
of the Chamber want to do it in that way. The expression that 
we had during the debate on the treaty and almost every utter- 
ance from the other side of the Chamber since were and have been 
in antagonism to that suggestion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will pardon me, do I under- 
stand him to state that as his plan? 

Mr. TELLER. I am coming to that. I believe that is one 
plan. I would rather do what some people speak of with scorn 
and derision; I would rather withdraw the Army from those 
islands and turn the islands over to the people and let them work 
out their own destiny as best they may than to make them a part 
and parcel of the United States. I do not want to incorporate 
into the United States a population equal to one-tenth of our 
number which is so discordant with ours. I believe the strength 
of any nation is the homogeneity of its people and their harmoni- 
ous relation one with another. I do not believe you can put our 
people and any large number of Asiatics together without ulti- 
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mate friction and ultimate disagreement. If you establish a 
whole community of that character, you will have trouble with 
that community; they will not be in harmony with our views on 
general subjects, and there ought not to be that relation. 

Is there any other way? The Federal party, strong and influ- 
ential as they declare themselves to be in the paper read yester- 
day, say a colony will not do. They say independence under a 
protectorate will not do, and yet Mr. Schurman 

Me. ALLISON. With or without a protectorate? 

Mr. TELLER. They said independence would not do with pro- 
tection. 

Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. SPOONER. Or without. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, Mr. President, they do not say the people 
would not be satisfied. They say the people would not maintain 
a proper government. They say — I am speaking now of the 
people— that the people there want a State government; that the 
people want independence. Some of them say, at least, that in- 
dependence would not do and that anarchy and confusion would 
arise out of that. 

Now, I take it for granted we are not going to give them a 
State government. If anybody on the other side of the Chamber 
thinks that is the solution of the problem, let him say so. I con- 
fess that, much as I should dislike to see those islands made into 
a State and admitted into the Union, I would infinitely prefer 
that plan, disastrous as I believe it would be, to the present con- 
dition, which I believe is one that will continue x>ractically indefi- 
nitely, for while we have the power, as I said before, to stamp 
out this opposition you can not change the public sentiment of 
eight or ten million people by the use of the sword. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to state that the Federal party 
in their memorial protest against having independence with or 
without a protectorate. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes; that is what I understand. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As I understand the Senator from Colorado — 
and I am not trying to put any words in his mouth 

Mr. TELLER. I think not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know he has occupied a very patriotic posi- 
tion in regard to this whole matter. I understand that at the 
present moment, in view of all the difficulties, the Senator sees 
no way of dealing with the Philippine Islands exeej)t to send them 
out into the world to take care of themselves. 

Mr. TELLER. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is what I understood the Senator to say. 

Mr. TELLER. No. I said, rather than to make them into a 
State I would send them out and let the consequences follow. If 
the Federal party are right and anarchy would prevail, let it go. 
Anarchy prevails there now, and it will prevail there under the 
present system. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As I understand the memorial of the Federal 
party, they suggest a Territorial form of government. 

Mr. TELLER. First. 

Mr. ALDRICH. With the hope that ultimately it may result 
in statehood. 

Mr. TELLER. Very good. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Now, does the Senator carry his opposition 
to the balance of it so far that he would not vote for a Territorial 
form of government there? 

Mr. TELLER. I should vote for a Territorial form of govem- 
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ment, but that is not the question. They do not say a Territorial 
form of government will answer their purpose and maintain 
peace. They do not stop at that, as I can show you if you have 
any question about it. They want a Territorial government un- 
der the Constitution of the United States. They want to be put 
in the same relation that the Territory of Colorado was in for fif- 
teen or sixteen years and that other Territories were and are in. 

A government of that kind is not so very objectionable. The 
only difficulty we of Colorado had during the fifteen or sixteen 
years was that we were deprived of the privilege of voting for 
President of the United States; we were deprived of the privilege 
of electing our own governor; we were deprived of the privilege 
of electing certain judges, but we elected the great body of the 
judges of the Territory. We elected county judges and county 
treasurers and county commissioners and an auditor of state. 
We elected various officers. We were a people who were able 
pretty well to take care of ourselves, and when judges did not be- 
have themselves we made it "warm" for them, so that they got 
out and we got somebody else. We never had much trouble with 
the governors. We had some exceedingly good men as Territorial 
governors. When we organized the State, we took the man who 
had been Territorial governor, appointed by the President of the 
United States, and put him on our ticket and elected him gov- 
ernor of the State. My recollection is we elected him twice — 
once afterwards — but I do not just at this moment recall with 
certainty that that is true. 

But that is not sufficient for these people. They nmst have 
also a promise of statehood. But if Senators believe they can 
compose this difficulty by giving them simply a territorial form 
of government and not commit the Government of the United 
States to their ultimate admission into the Union, that is another 
question. I think if you will read carefully this statement and 
the statement made by these people to General Mac-Arthur, pub- 
lished I think in this document, and also in the Commission's 
report, you will find they want more than that and they are going 
beyond that. They do not stop with the statement * *\ve are go- 
ing to be a Territory of the United States." But they add " we 
are going to be a State of the United States." 

THE QUESTION OF TERRITORY. 

Mr. SPOONER. While perhaps it is not pertinent to what the 
Senator has been saying, yet we hear a good deal in these latter 
days as to a distinction between territory belonging to the United 
States, or appurtenant, or whatever you choose to call it, and in- 
corporated Territories. What, according to the Senator's notion, 
constitutes the distinction? 

Mr. TELLER. The distinction may not be very marked in law, 
while quite so in fact. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not know, and that is why I asked the 
Senator. 

Mr. TELLER. I think it is a leading question, and sifice 
within the last few years the Supreme Court has got to deciding 
certain questions, as it seems to me, with some political bias, I 
am almost afraid to state what that court would decide where a 
political question is involved. I understand the fact to be, not 
the law 

Mr. SPOONER. If we organize a Territory, no matter how 
we organize it. I suppose we could repeal the law organizing it? 

Mr. TELLER. Undoubtedly. 
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Mr. SPOONER. What is the test— that is what I want to get 
at — between a territory appurtenant and an incorporated Territory. 

Mr. TELLER. We have not had any experience with that 
question. With every acquisition of territory we have taken a 
pledge as to the citizenship, including the last, and that we took 
with the declaration that Congress should fix the citizenship of 
these people, which we have not done, but we have the power to 
do it. 

Mr. PATTERSON. In response to the question of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, though not propounded to me, I will state that 
I understand the Federal party to mean 

Mr. SPOONER. I am not talking about the Federal party. 

Mr. PATTERSON. By a Territorial form of government under 
the Constitution — that is what you are talking about? 

Mr. SPOONER. No. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Then I misunderstand you altogether. 

Mr. SPOONER. What I am talking about is this: The distinc- 
tion has been drawn between territory appurtenant and therefore 
in a sense not a part of the United States, and territory incorporated 
into the United States. I was trying to get from the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Teller] his notion as to what is the founda- 
tion for the distinction, how they differ, in what respect they dif- 
fer. I am not speaking of this petition at all. 

Mr. PATTERSON. May I make a suggestion in connection 
with it? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. A Territory incorporated into the United 
States, such as New Mexico and Arizona and the Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma, so far as the Constitution of the United States is 
concerned, in the matter of tariff laws and revenue laws and all 
other laws of a general nature made to carry into effect the will 
of Congress with reference to the States and Territories of the 
United States, is on an absolute equality with the States. In 
other words, you could not apply, in principle or in fact, the pro- 
posed law, which it is the purpose of Congress to apply to the 
Philippine Islands, to a Territory incorporated into the United 
States. You could not draw a customs line around New Mexico 
or around Arizona and say that different revenues shall be col- 
lected at that custom line on goods going into those Territories 
or goods coming out of those Territories, but the custom laws 
must be applicable to all alike, States and Territories. 

The writ of habeas corpus is ftiere. The entire Bill of Rights 
ingrafted into the Constitution is there, not by the grace of an 
officer, a so-called governor, or by the grace of a United States 
commission, but by virtue of the Constitution of the United 
States. But the Philippine Islands are not in that category at all. 
The present bill keeps them as a colony, with the right of Con- 
gress to legislate for that colony entirely independent of and out- 
side of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am obliged to the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Patterson] for giving me a great deal of information, much 
of which I am not at all certain is true. He says that the Philip- 
pines are not incorporated, and New Mexico and the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Arizona are incorporated, into the United States, and 
that the Constitution ex proprio vigore, I suppose he means, ex- 
tends over those Territories. I do not know by what warrant the 
Senator says that. I do know that Congress has adopted as a law 
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in each of those Territories the applicable provisions of the Con- 
stitution. The Senator says that the customs laws of the United 
States, the Constitution being over those Territories, and the ex- 
cise laws, etc. . must be uniform. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPOONER. I recollect one case, the Cherokee tobacco 
case, in which the Supreme Court held that the Indian Territory 
was the territory of the United States, and sustained the validity 
of a law which exempted that Territory from certain taxes which 
were in force in all the United States or the States united and in 
the other Territories. 

Mr. PATTERSON. It should be perfectly apparent 

Mr. SPOONER. I beg the Senator's pardon. I did not mean 
to become involved in a discussion in his time, and I did not ask 
the question which I put to the senior Senator from Colorado ex- 
cept as one lawyer asks another in whose ability he has eoiiri- 
dence. 

Mr. TELLER. I will state to the Senator what I think is the 
distinction between unorganized and organized territory, and will 
give an instance to illustrate my meaning. 

After we had admitted Missouri there was in the extreme 
West a region which had no relation to the General Government, 
because there was no population there. There was no attempt 
to make a Territory. When Kansas was organized into a Terri- 
tory, Kansas included a portion of what is now Colorado. In 
1859-60 there was a large population in the area afterwards in- 
cluded in Colorado which was claimed by people living in east- 
ern Kansas. The whole community disputed this claim. They 
said: " We are not in Kansas." 

There were probably 50,000 people. Some Kansas officials went 
ux> there, and I believe they attempted to organize that country 
into a county, but they did not succeed, because whatever might 
have been the statutes, the people repudiated them, and the whole 
community proceeded to govern themselves just as if there were 
not any question where the line was, asserting they were not 
within the boundaries of Kansas as originally established. The 
controversy continued in that way from 1859 until the fall of 1861, 
when the statute creating Colorado as a Territory took effect. It 
■was passed in February, but there was no government organized 
there for some time. The miners' courts, which we had estab- 
lished in the mountains, and what they called the provincial 
courts, in the valleys among the farmers, continued to exercise 
their jurisdiction till October of that year, although the Territory 
was established in the February preceding. We maintained that 
the Territorial law did not take effect until our judges and the 
governor arrived. 

The governor and the judges came out late in the summer, and 
in October they organized courts. There w r as an attempt to or- 
ganize in one section before that, but the people repudiated the 
whole proceeding, because they did not think that it was organ- 
ized. There we were without any national control whatever, and 
yet subject to the general allegiance to the Government. The 
civil w r ar was then in progress. We enlisted men, and it turned 
out afterwards that we enlisted them without authority from any- 
body; but the Government accepted them, and we maintained 
all the conditions of an orderly and well-regulated society every- 
where. 
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Now, I call that an unorganized Territory. We evaded the 
question whether we were really in Kansas, but. as we did not 
recognize Kansas, we stood on a line where we might retreat. 

Then came the organized Territory. Our legislature met in the 
month of October, and from that time on, of course, all our pro- 
ceedings conformed to the demands of the Territorial law. Now, 
at that time there were sections of the country still west of us, 
I think southwest, which were not included in any Territory; at 
least if they were so included, society was absolutely without 
any government except as the people themselves created it. 

I do not know whether or not the civil Commission established 
in the Philippines has made an organized Territory of those is- 
lands. I do not know what would be the decision on that point, 
but I believe the enactment for Porto Rico did make it an organ- 
ized Territory, and I think, although we did not say so, that it is 
an organized Territory. 

I have not any doubt myself that the inhabitants of Porto 
Rico are citizens of the United States, although ex industria we 
did not say so. A provision in the bill that they should be citi- 
zens was stricken out, but I have not any doubt that if they 
should come here and attempt to exercise the rights of citizenship 
in the United States it would be held that they were citizens. I 
do not see how such a holding could be avoided. 

I should have some difficulty in satisfying my own mind that 
the Philippines are organized properly into a Territory, because a 
Territorial organization means, or it has heretofore meant, partic- 
ipation by the people under such provisions as Congress may 
make. 

WOULD GIVE THE PHILIPPINES A GOVERNMENT. 

I know this is a very ugly question. I said I had a method. If 
I had control of this matter — that is, if I were in charge of the 
Executive duties — I would send a commission with all the au- 
thority I could give it, to say to those people of the Philippines 
just what I have said in my amendment to the bill, on which 
I mean to say a few words before I quit. I would say to them, 
"Now, we do not intend to do what you have been insisting 
we are doing. We want you to get together and determine 
what kind of a government you want," as the Federal party there 
has done. I do not know whether the government suggested by 
the Federal party would be the best government for them to 
have, speaking about their local affairs; but if they want a leg- 
islature and all that, I should give it to them, and then I should 
say to them: 

44 We do not want to make you citizens of the United States. 
We want to give you absolute independence, so far as your 
local affairs are concerned. You shall do everything you could do 
as citizens of a State. We will not interfere with you. If no- 
body interferes with you, if foreign powers will let you alone, 
you shall govern yourselves entirely. If foreign powers will not 
let you alone we will see that you are not disturbed. You need 
not create an army or a navy." 

I would do for them just what Cuba expects us to do for her. 
The Senator from Rhode Island knows what Cuba expects us to do. 
They do not expect in Cuba to have an army or a navy under this 
new government. They expect to make some arrangements with 
us by which our Army and our Navy will be available for their 
assistance whenever there is a necessity for it. I will ask the 
Senator if I have misstated what he thinks on the subject. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator please restate it? 

Mr. TELLER. I say I would do what the people of Cuba ex- 
pect us to do and what we expect to do for Cuba, I said the 
Cuban people, from what they said to our subcommittee, of which 
the Senator and myself are members, do not intend to create either 
an army or a navy. The representative men said in very explicit 
terms that if there was foreign trouble they would look to us; 
and when I asked one of the committee, " How are you going to 
collect your revenue and prevent smuggling?-* he said they ex- 
pected some arrangement with the United States, which they 
would be glad to make, because they did not feel rich enough to 
have either an army or a navy. 

I should say to the Filipinos, " If anybody attempts to smuggle, 
we will send out a ship or ships and see that they are not per- 
mitted to do so,*' all of which is subject to some arrangement to 
be made with them. I do not believe there would be any diffi- 
culty at all in doing that with those people, for that is local inde- 
pendence. Except as concerns their foreign relations they would 
be as independent as they could be under absolute independence; 
and Mr. Schumian says' they were devoted to the idea, that the 
United States was to have a protectorate over them. Every lead- 
ing Filipino, so far as I know, who at the time of the ratification 
of the treaty, or just previous to it. expressed an opinion, said 
that whatever relation they had to the world was to be subject 
to our general supervision. li Protectorate *' is the usual term to 
be applied fn such cases; with that I believe they would be sat- 
isfied. 

That would be my position, and I would send out there?, as I 
have said two or three times in this speech — I believe it is impor- 
tant to do it, and we were told a year ago it would be done — a 
commission, not of Senators and Members, but a commission of 
clear-headed men; not a commission of three or five, but a com- 
mission of fifteen or twenty, if necessary. It should lie composed 
of men who, when they went over there, would take in every 
phase of the difficulty; who would consider every proposition 
that ought to be considered, but primarily would consider how to 
satisfy those people and make them trust us. That is the great 
problem now that we are to deal with. I want to deal with this 
matter in a practical way. I am not a theorist. 

I believe those people are capable of self-government. They are 
not capable of maintaining a State, like the inhabitants of Colorado 
or the people of Wisconsin or of Indiana. They can not maintain, 
and they will not in a hundred years, with all our help and all our 
assistance, be able to maintain, such communities as we maintain. 
Our Commission say they hope they may be able to do so in a gen- 
eration, but more likely, say the Commission, it will be two gen- 
erations. It will be a thousand years before the Asiatic mind 
will stand before the world representing those great fundamental 
truths of free government for which the Teutonic branches of the 
human race stand. It is not in them. They do not think like we 
do. Their minds do not run in the same way. Their ideas of jus- 
tice and right are as distinct from ours as day is from night. It 
has always been so, and it always will be so, because there will 
be no such amalgamation of the race with the great liberty-loving 
race of the world as will change them. 

THE QUESTION OB 1 SOVEREIGNTY. 

Mr. McCOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I did not hear 
the first part of his statement. What does the Senator propose to 
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do with the sovereignty over the islands, which has been ceded 
tons? 

Mr. TELLEE. The sovereignty is simply the right we have 
to exercise power. Now, we can exercise full sovereignty if we 
want to do so and if we think it is worth while to do so. We can 
execute a moiety of it if we so desire. We can submit to the peo- 
ple, so far as sovereignty there is concerned, control of their own 
affairs absolutely without interference on our part; always, of 
course, reserving the right to intervene if society should be dis- 
rupted or broken up there, as we would in Cuba, without the 
Piatt resolution and without any contract with those people. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Then, if the Senator will permit me, if the 
sovereignty should be ceded to some entities or some one in the 
islands, what would become of our obligation to Spain for ten 
years, under article 4 of the treaty, with respect to the ships and 
merchandise of Spain? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, that is a matter about which there would 
be no trouble. Does the Senator from Maryland believe that if 
we should make an arrangement with those people they would 
object to that provision being included in their constitution or 
the charter upon which they acted? 

Mr. McCOMAS. The Senator will allow me. I did not mean to 
divert him. If the Filipinos should object, would we not then 
have all the responsibility resulting from our obligations under 
that treaty? 

Mr. TELLER. We are not likely to make any arrangement 
satisfactory to those people wherein they would stand upon any 
question of that kind. We would say to them, u Here is an obli- 
gation we have assumed. You must carry that out. ' ' They would 
be glad to do so; and if they did not do it we would have the 
power, I suppose, to make them do it. That is borrowing trouble 
when there is none in sight. It is a suggestion of a difficulty 
which, in my judgment, does not exist. There are difficulties 
ahead of us, I want to say to the Senator from Maryland, and it 
is not worth while to imagine some things that probably never 
will arise to plague us or trouble us. If there was any trouble of 
that kind, it would not take long to ask Spain what she would 
take in the way of indemnity to let us off from that pro vision, and 
if she said she wanted a hundred million dollars for it, and it is 
not worth a million, I would infinitely rather give her a hundred 
million dollars than to continue the present condition. If that 
were the only obstacle, it would not stand in the way in the slight- 
est, in my opinion. 

I think it is in our interest and our duty to compose affairs in 
the Philippine Islands, if it is within the realm of possibility. It 
is not the Deity or destiny that has put upon us an obligation of 
that kind. I am courageous enough myself in the interest of the 
American people to resist the pretense that it is both, because I 
do not believe either the Deity or destiny has had anything to do 
with this matter at all. 

IN THE MATTER OF TRADE. 

We are expending a large sum of money, for which we are get- 
ting no return, and we never will get any return commensurate 
with the expense. There is not any hope of it. These are not a 
people that will ever become valuable to us. Their trade with us 
is less than that of any second-rate town west of the Alleghenies 
with the Eastern States to-day. 

You can not go into any town of 25.000 people west of the Alle- 
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Allegheny Mountains than the entire trade we get from the Phil- 
ippines or are likely to get. When we cease to export whisky, 
wine, and beer there, which is one-half of the trade now, the 
amount of our exports, I think, will be immensely small. It is a 
million less, I want to say, than it was last year, while that of 
England is very much greater. If we secure any trade at all 
with the Philippine Islands, we must secure it because it is to 
the interest of the inhabitants to trade with us. If there is any 
better market in the world than we furnish, they mil go to that 
market. 

I do not know how much the war in the Philippine Islands has 
cost us. I do not know that anvone is aware of the amount. I 
have seen it stated at all the way from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000. 
I do not know how much it is going to cost us in the future. 

One hopeful, optimistic commissioner tells us that in a few 
years 15 ,000 soldiers will be sufficient in the Philippines. Another , 
not a commissioner, but another person with equal and better 
opportunities, tells us that it will take 50,000 men for many years 
to maintain -peace and order. 

Mr. President, if three-quarters of those people want our domi- 
nation, there should be no necessity for 15,000 or any other num- 
ber of troops over there. But 15.000 will be a great burden, and 
more likely the number will be 50,000. 

Now, what do you get for that outlay? What could you do 
with that money if you had it? What could we have done with 
the $350,000,000 or $400,000,000 that we have expended over there 
in the last three years? You could have practically made all the 
great rivers in this country highways for the commerce of the 
country beyond any further necessity of expenditure for many 
years. You might have opened a ship canal from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Great Lakes which the biggest ship in the world 
could traverse with the amount of money that we have expended 
there with no benefit whatever. With what we are to expend, 
even according to the optimistic views of the chairman of the 
Commission, you could in a few years build a waterway up around 
through to the Great Lakes from the city of New York, where you 
could run ships of large capacity. You could open, as I said! all 
the great rivers of the country. There are a thousand things that 
you could do with so much money. 

We are going on here year after year with an expense for which 
there is no recompense and no reward. Why? Because, some 
say, our commercial interests require it. Some say our obligation 
to the Divine Master demands it. The interest of the American 
people does not require it, our duty to the Filipino does not 
require it, nor do I believe that our duty to God requires it. I 
therefore think we ought to compose this difficulty in some way. 

Now, I know there is a proposition here to give the Philippine 
people a new government. If that is all that is offered to them, 
and when that is enacted into a law and carried over there the 
Federal party will disband, and the difficulties will again arise 
which have existed and which they in some part probably have 
composed, for, if the Federal party tell the truth, they will not ac- 
cept that kind of a government, either as a territorial or as an in- 
dependent government. 

Mr. President, why can we not compose those difficulties there? 
Are we afraid that the world looking on will say that the United 
States, great as it is, is not big enough to tramp out the resisting 
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brown men of the archipelago? Are we afraid of sneers from 
abroad? I hear every little while that our duty demands that we 
should do this and that we should do that, and that if we do not 
do it we will be the derision of mankind. Sir, I would do what is 
right before God, and let the criticisms of men. come. If I could 
feel that the legislation comported with justice and right, I would 
not care what the world said about it. All the acclaim and all 
the eulogies and the praise of the world for our conduct can not 
compensate for the feeling that we must have in our hearts that 
we are not legislating upon the high plane of American liberty 
and American law. 

I would a thousand times rather have the commendation of 
American judgment than the commendation of all mankind aside 
from that. I believe, as I said yesterday, that if we will show as 
much statesmanship in connection with this matter as we did 
show in connection with the Chinese question, we will get out of 
this difficulty with honor to ourselves and with profit and blessing 
to the people of those islands. 

A SOURCE OF WEAKNESS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

I believe that a wise administration of aif airs may be bene- 
ficial to those people, but I do not think that you can force upon 
them a government contrary to what their notions may be of 
right, and have peace there. I believe that probably we can with 
our Army prevent any considerable resistance to American con- 
trol, but there will be in the hearts of those people (and it will 
last, as we know, not this generation, but the next and the next 
and the next) a feeling that they have been improperly treated, 
and when the opportunity is presented they will resent it and 
vindicate their manhood, if they are men, by declaring them- 
selves independent of our control. 

Our great strength has been that we have been a compact and 
solid nation. There has been no place for foreign lodgment on our 
shores. Since we composed the difficulty of 1861-1865 there has 
been no place where a foreign foe could land that would not have 
found an absolutely united people against them. It would not 
have been the invasion of tiie United States; it would have been 
the invasion of the neighborhood where the foreign foe stepped, 
and every man would have been there ready to defend his home. 
Will it be so in the Philippine Islands? If they are hostile to us 
and we are holding them simply by the strong arm of the great 
Army of ours, when difficulties shall arise (and nobody can say 
when in the course of human events there will be controversies in 
the great Asiatic Sea where we may be in contest, as I have not 
any doubt we will be, with foreign powers, either Asiatic or Euro- 
pean) we will find these islands a source of absolute weakness and 
of absolute danger, while if the people were in heart with us they 
would be a genuine benefit to us under these conditions. 

Mr. President, it is worth while, if we are to hold those people, 
to attach them to us not by the strong arm of the law, but by the 
tender and strong cords of affection and respect. We are great 
and strong and we can afford to be merciful and charitable. 
There are many things that we could do there. I should like to 
see the Government of the United States now take such steps as 
shall convince the Filipinos that we are their friends. I am will- 
ing to open the Treasury door. I am willing to say to those peo- 
ple: "You have an ugly question of title to your soil here. It 
will cost something to get rid of the religious body which holds a 
great portion of the good land, and we are under obligation to 
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Spain to protect thein in it by our treaty. We will buy that 
property of the friars and we will not sell* it to you. but we will 
give it to you in such quantities as is consistent with your needs 
and your wants." Suppose it did cost us a good deal of money; 
I would give it to them. I would say to them, " Your revenues 
are small: if we can compose this difficulty by giving you money 
to be expended in opening up your roads, rehabilitating the waste 
places that war has devastated, we will do it." 

But, Mr. President, I am very much afraid that this devastat- 
ing war will go on, and it will go on until undoubtedly those peo- 
ple will submit: and when we have devastated the land, as one of 
those officers says, to the extent that a bird can not live in it, and 
the people are cowed and weighed down with the burden of our 
power, somebody will say, I suppose, as was said by the old 
Briton when he spoke of the plundering Romans, " They make a 
desert and call it peace." 

We do not want peace in that way. We want peace with hon- 
esty and justice. We want a peace* that will be beneficial to the 
Filipinos and beneficial to us. We can get it; and it is now for the 
party in power to determine whether that course mil be pursued. 

TO AMEND THE PENDING BILL. 

I have offered an amendment to this bill. I do not know that 
it will meet the approval of anybody in the Senate, but it seemed 
to me to be a basis upon which we might start. I am not at- 
tached to the form of it, but I believe that it becomes now our 
duty and our interest to say to those people what we mean to do, 
although the chairman of the committee said we should not do 
so. If we mean to hold them with the strong hand of the law 
and make colonies of them, let us be honest and say so. Let us 
increase the army there and compel obedience to our unfair and 
unwise demands if that is to be the policy of the Government. 

I have proposed to provide by my amendment — and I want it 
to go into the Record— 

That it is not intended by the Government of the United States to perma- 
nently annex the Philippine Islands as an integral part of the United 
States— 

That this Senate has declared heretofore — 
but it is the determination of the United States to establish, with the consent 
and assistance of the inhabitants thereof, a government or governments 
suitable to their wants and condition- 
That every man who has spoken on the other side of the Cham- 
ber has declared to be the purpose of the Government of the 
United States. But his word does not go there. I want the 
American people through the Congress of the United States to 
make that declaration — 

suitable to their wants and condition, and that shall give to the inhabitants 
the control and administration of their local affairs, such as the raising of 
revenue and the disposition thereof— 

That we are bound by every law of right to give them, 
the maintenance of peace and order in the several communities of said islands 
that have been or that may be organized by the people thereof. 

Sec. — . That there is no intention on the part of the Government of the 
United States to deprive the people of said islands of their liberties or to 
subjugate or oppress them, but on the contrary to secure to them the bless- 
ings of a free government of their own choice that shall recognize and pro- 
tect the rights and interests of all the people of said islands. 

Sec. — . That it is necessary to the establishment of such government that 
peace and order shall prevail on said islands in order that the people thereof 
may be enabled to exercise the rights of freemen and to have free expression 
of their wishes in the form and character of the government under which they 
desire to live. 
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Sec. — . That to this end the Government of the United States will at all 
times cooperate with the peaceably disposed inhabitants in the formation of 
such governments, and will defend and protect such government or govern- 
ments so organized from any foreign interference or attempted control by 
foreign powers until such government or governments shall be able to de- 
fend themselves. 



Mr. President, there is not any time fixed in the amendment 
when that is to be done. I did not see how I could fix a time, 
and I do not know that anybody can do so. I doubt very much 
whether the sensible and intelligent people over there will de- 
mand that we shall fix a time. It might properly have been 
added, I think, that the principles enunciated here should be car- 
ried out as rapidly as possible. 

I believe the public declaration in a law of that kind would 
meet very well the demand that they are making for local gov- 
ernment. It is possible that it is not strong enough, but I am 
afraid it is too strong to satisfy those who have the control and 
management of this question. 

I have on my table a good many things that I had intended, 
when I commenced this speech, to present. I have gone over 
with care the debate which occurred during the time the treaty 
was before the Senate, and the debates which have since taken 
place. I find that the Senate, and I may say also the other branch 
of Congress, if it is proper for me to refer to it, have been in ac- 
cord with the proposition all the time that those people were to 
have a government of their own ultimately, so that the only ques- 
tion which seemed in dispute is as to how we are to attain that 
point where we can safely give them a government. 

I want to conclude on this question as I began. Observers, 
students of history, will bear me out in the statement that there 
is no example whatever in the history of mankind where a great 
body of people numerous as these or half as numerous as these, 
have ever been elevated beyond their condition by the invasion of 
a superior race. If you could send over there a million American 
citizens or two million of them with our American ideas you could 
expedite and hasten this movement toward their elevation. That 
you can not do. There will not be in all those islands 10,000 
Europeans and Americans; and if there are more than that num- 
ber they will not be the men who go there to uplift and elevate 
those people; they will be the men who go there to exploit them. 
Men will go there to make wealth; they will not be the mission- 
aries of good government. No, Mr. President, if there is to be 
an elevation, our standard is entirely too high for the Asiatic 
mind; it must be an Asiatic evolution and not an American one. 

I agree that this problem is a difficult one, and I think we should 
take into consideration what we are trying to do. We are trying 
to do what the President declares never has been done, and what 
I declare never can be done. The President said it never was 
done with an Asiatic race. I declare that it never has been done — 
although the effort has been frequently tried — with any race 
whatever. The most promising race of the world has made its 
progress by its own ambition and ideals, and not from those of 
others, and so it will be with those people. 
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